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| THE NEW... | 
REPUBLICS. 


r was cynically asked, in regard _to the great meeting which 
was held at Sunderland House on Thursday, whether so 
many would have attended if the gathering had been 
summoned to meet in some small hall, say in the neighbour- 
hood of Chelsea; but the inference is not altogether a 

fair one. Never was there a time when social questions of the 
day raised a keener interest than they are doing at the present 
moment, and among these questions there is none more taken 
to heart than the right method of dealing with the young 
delinquent. Prison has been tried, but without the highest 
kind of success. It has exercised a deterrent effect ; but the 
unfortunate youngster who is’sent to gaol for a first offence, or 
any other offence, very seldom emerges from it any better than 
he was when he went in, and in the majority of cases he is 
much worse. Imprisonment, with the degradation that it 
implies and the loss of self-respect that must go with it, may be 
a necessary evil, but seems to confirm whatever is bad in the 
individual who endures it. You cannot touch pitch and not 
be defiled. 

The meeting presided over by Earl Grey took a more 
hopeful view of the first offender. The George Junior 
Republics which have been established in America, particularly 
that at Freeville, U.S., have undoubtedly done good work. 
The principle is that of setting the delinquents to live by their 
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own laws and on their own resources. The plan is to appoint 
a superintendent, but only that he may suggest, advise and be 
consulted ; those who form the colony also form the govern- 
ment, and each citizen is expected to work for his or her liveli- 
hood. We use both the masculine and the feminine, because 
there seems to be a determination not to separate the sexes. 
They have done very well together in America, and it is argued 
that they would do equally well in this country. Our opinion 
is that it would be better to separate them. Sentiment ought 
to be avoided as much as possible in discussing a work that is 
to be carried on, if at all, on hard, sound principles; and if 
the facts be regarded without any sentimental leaning one way 
or the other, it must be admitted that even the first offender 
only on very rare occasions represents innocence suddenly 
vielding to temptation. The typical first offender comes from 
a family where corruption is in the very air. In a word, he 
belongs to the criminal classes; he is a first offender simply 
because everything must have a beginning. It is the same with 
the girl. She starts from very similar surroundings and has 
been very ready to seize what she calls opportunity, and what 
other people think the moment of yielding to temptation. 
Now the segregation is probably carried to an extreme extent 
in regard to children of all classes, and several of the mixed 
schools of to-day are satisfactory in every respect ; but it would 
be a dangerous thing to put young people of the different sexes 
together after it has been proved in a court of law that they 
have criminal tendencies. Moreover, it would be a pity if a 
fine idea like that of the George Junior Republics should get 
hopelessly mixed up with anything that is in the nature of a 
fad. It is to be hoped that someone of sober judgment and 
vigorous common-sense will take a leading part and disentangle 
what is sound and right in the proposal from what is merely 
exotic or fanciful. 

This is by the way. The project may now be described as in 
practicable working order. Lord Sandwich has very generously 
placed at the disposal of the propagators of the scheme a holding 
of his in Dorsetshire called “* Flowers Farm”’ ; and we under- 
stand that the Government has bestowed its benison on the work. 
It has, indeed, done so in a practical manner, promising to keep 
a benevolent and paternal eye on the working till it is possible 
to say how far it promises to be useful. If it should succeed, 
then a contribution of seven shillings and sixpence a week, 
or something like that, will be paid for each of the delinquents 
dealt with. Those who are supporting it are likely to carry 
it through to a successful issue. The moving spirit is Mr 
George Montagu, nephew of the Earl of Sandwich; and Mr. 
Harold Large, who has made a tour of investigation in the United 
States for the purpose of ascertaining how the George Junior 
Republics work there, has been a very great help. The Duchess 
of Marlborough spoke with fervour and zeal. Earl Grey, from 
the height of his great experience, gave the movement his hearty 
support. He thinks that the republic will help to retain in 
those sent to it the qualities of self-respect, self-control and 
citizenship which are eliminated by the ordinary imprisonment 
or penitentiary treatment. Mrs. Cobden-Saunderson put the 
case of girl offenders with great force. Under the most benevolent 
system at present in vogue, their loftiest hope is to be trained 
as washerwomen, domestic servants, “‘ or anything else which 
was unpleasant and profitable to the institution.” But at 
“Flowers Farm” they will have the opportunity of choosing 
the employment most congenial to them. This is a very great 
difference. The feminine mind is, on the whole, more delicate, 
more susceptible to influence—evil or good—than the masculine 
and it has been found by experience that girls who have once 
taken the wrong turning are only made to continue it by the 
methods of treatment which have hitherto prevailed. As we 
have said, it may not be expedient to have boys and girls 
together ; but in every other respect the two sexes should be 
treated alike. In this kind of republic the vote of one is as good 
as another, and no doubt a little experience of living in a com- 
munity by themselves would drive it home to the minds of the 
young people that social life would be impossible if it were 
not for certain mutual understandings which, being enforced, 
become ordained laws. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“THE frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Rachel 
Montagu-Stuart-Wortley, the second daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Wharnclifie. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when dtret 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are receiv 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would jorward the corre 


spondence at once to him 
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R. RUNCIMAN has taken an important step with 
regard to Welsh agriculture. According to the 
statement made by him in the House of Commons 
on Monday night, he has appointed Professor Bryner 
Jones, the present Principal of the Agricultural 

Department, University College, Aberystwyth, as Agricultural 
Commissioner for Wales. It will be his duty to advise the 
Board at Whitehall as to the best manner in which grants from 
the Development Fund can be expended in Wales, and generally 
to exercise a supervision over that Department. Mr. Runciman 
also proposes to set up an Agricultural Council for Wales, which 
will meet twice a year to discuss agricultural questions and for 
the interchange of views between its members and the Board. 
This council is to consist mainly of agriculturists nominated by 
the Welsh County Councils and representatives of the Welsh 
Agricultural Colleges. It is added that an additional Welsh- 
speaking inspector will be appointed to act as secretary. 


The measure will meet with the approval of all those who 
are familiar with the state of husbandry in the Principality. 
There are Welsh farmers as good as any in Great Britain, many 
of them take a most intelligent interest in all that makes for 
progress, and it would be easy to show a visitor Welsh home- 
steads and farms that in appointment and efficiency need fear 
comparison with none in Great Britain; but there are also 
districts where small holders of long standing are backward. 
To a great extent they are connected in some way with cattle, 
either as producers of milk or as graziers. We have frequently 
had occasion to go among them, and the more intelligent are 
decidedly of opinion that a great drawback is that whole families 
in some districts speak only the Welsh tongue. Having no 
sentiment in the matter, they say that this puts them to a great 
disadvantage, for nearly all their important buying and selling 
has to be conducted in English. Mr. Runciman will soon dis- 
cover, if he follows his own excellent practice of making personal 
investigation, that the enthusiasm for Welsh which sounds so 
well on the platform is a thing derided in the kitchen and dairy 
of the small holder. 


Arrangements have now been completed for holding the 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society at Doncaster. It opens 
on July 2nd, and everything points to a brilliant success, pro- 
vided only that the capricious sun does not hide himself behind 
rain clouds. Although no fewer than six Royal exhibitions 
have been held in the great agricultural and sporting county of 
Yorkshire, this is only the second at Doncaster. The one before 
was in 1891, and even in those days, when the managers of 
this exhibition had not learned to cater for the public so well 
as they do now, it was a financial success. The circumstances 
to-day are much more favourable for the attainment of this 
result. The population of Doncaster and the immediate 
neighbourhood has nearly doubled in the interval ; the county 
families have taken the matter up with enthusiasm, and at 
nearly every great house in the vicinity parties are being enter- 
tained for the week, while many of the larger houses in the town 
have been let for that period to visitors who come from a 
distance. The progress that the show has made since 1891 
may be roughly computed from the extension of the prize-list. 
In 1891 the value of the prizes amounted to £6,307; on the 
present occasion they total £10,900, of which {2,033 are 
contributions from the Doncaster local committee. 
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This isemphatically Horse Week in London. In racing, we 
have the Ascot Gold Cup, which is always an event of capital 
importance ; we are also in the very middle of the coaching 
season, and the enthusiasts of that waning art may be seen and 
heard in all their glory on the roads leading in and out of the 
capital. Although coaches are diminishing in number, the 
turn-out and equipment of those which competed in the Rich- 
mond Horse Show last week prove that they never were more 
splendidly efficient. But the most important event of the week 
is the opening of the International Horse Show, which grows 
annually in attractiveness. On the first days the place is like 
new machinery, which requires a little work to bring it to perfec- 
tion ; but already the number and variety of the horses on show, 
representing studs in the most distant parts of the world, 
and the keen competition in the various classes, both for points 
and jumping, are bringing crowds of spectators to Olympia. 
England has ever been a horse-loving country, and the spectacle 
provided is one after her own heart. 


TO-NIGHT. 
he new wild life you have wakened in my heart 
Cries aloud in its might. 
Fold your arms around me once more before we part, 
Kiss it into peace to-night. 
The new life glows 
With the glory of a rose, 
The new life hurts with its passion and its pain ; 
Fold your arms around me and kiss it into rest 
On your briast. 
Hush, hush ! 
Let it sleep. 


In silence deep 
Never to wake but at your touch so never to 
wake again. 3 


A Turin newspaper, the Sfampa, has given from its special 
correspondent at Bengazi a most striking account of the use of 
a dirigible in warfare. Probably this will be read a few years 
hence with even greater interest than now, because it shows 
what are the first endeavours to cope with the new offensive 
weapon. The story is that a dirigible left its hangar at six 
o’clock with a crew consisting of the commander and two 
officers who acted as pilots. It was well supplied with bombs, 
and, rising over the sea to a height of a thousand métres, it 
turned to Koefia and was able to discover that on that oasis 
there was no enemy. Then it made for Djebel and found the 
principal tents of the Turk and Arab camp. Little puffs of 
smoke were seen and, in spite of the noise of the dirigible’s 
machinery, the crack of rifles was heard, but the rifles did 
them no harm ; whereupon the Turks brought artillery to bear. 
Expecting the flying-machine, they had posted these guns on 
the slope of the sand-hills, burying the tail of the guns in the 
sand so that they were able to shoot vertically. 


The important fact about this is that the fire was innocuous, 
the shells going very wide of the mark. On the other hand, 
the flying-men were not only able to disturb the enemy by drop- 
ping bombs into their neighbourhood—it is not clear whether 
they were or were not able to do any considerable damage 
but they made a complete reconnaissance of the position of 
the enemy. They were able also to take a set of photographs 
which, when placed together, will make a perfect plan of the 
position. The dirigible was back in its hangar at eight o'clock, 
so that only two hours had been spent in the work. The incident 
shows what a new and deadly element has been introduced 
into warfare. No doubt the military authorities of the great 
nations will concentrate their energies on the invention of an 
effective way of repulsing flying-machines and rendering their 
efforts futile. It would seem that to repel them it will be 
necessary to bring out an entirely new type of gun. 


For a long time past the scientific men of several countries, 
but particularly of Great Britain and Germany, have been 
engaged in what may be called a race for rubber; that is to 
say, an artificial rubber, not grown, but built up. It is called 
a synthetic rubber. The feat has never been regarded as 
impossible. the only doubt being whether it could be done in a 
manner that would make the manufacture commercially profit- 
able. Professor W. H. Perkin of Manchester University, in a 
paper read before the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, announced that success has at last been achieved. 
The German chemists thought they were first ; but when they 
came to apply for the patents they found that they had been 
taken out by the Englishmen several months before. The 
process, as Professor Perkin explained it, is that starch is con- 
verted into either of two substances—acetone and {usel oil 
by fermentation. These substances are then converted into 
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isoprene, and this is the stuff out of which artificial rubber is 
produced. These are the principles of the operation. It 
would, of course, be out of place here to enter into the technical 
details. If this synthetic rubber possesses the attributes 
claimed for it, it no doubt has an immense manufacturing 
future. We have only to think of the ever-widening employ- 
ment of rubber, and of the enhanced prices it has obtained in 
the market during the last few vears, to see the importance of 
the discovery. 


At the beginning of the cricket season the bat had the 
mastery over the ball and long scores were the rule. Unfortu- 
nately for the spectators, the players in many instances took 
a long time to make them, and, unless means are adopted for 
quickening the pace, it is obvious that gate-money will stand 
in considerable danger of being reduced. As soon as the rain 
came, the game assumed a different complexion and the ball 
became king. Feats of bowling have been frequent ; but the 
most notable, perhaps, was that of Haigh at Headingley. 
Yorkshire, batting against Gloucestershire, had not done anything 
particularly brilliant, the total only amounting to 82, although but 
one member of the team had failed to score. When the 
Gloucestershire men went in, Haigh at once demonstrated 
that he was in his best form. For the first time in his career 
he managed to take nine wickets, and the total reached by 
Gloucestershire was only 68. It was a fine feat on the part of 
Haigh, and deserves to be recorded in the annals of cricket. 


Always a pretty idea for the adornment and division of 
a garden, is that of the briar hedge intermingled of Penzance 
and Austrian briars, vet it is wonderful how often we see it 
carried out in such a futile manner as to defeat both its proper 
purpose and its proper beauty. Only too often we see it 
straggling to a great height or else truncated, like topped limes, 
and in either case a mass of foliage and bloom just at its crown, 
but with bare limbs and empty spaces below. A very little 
management on the part of the gardener at pruning-time will 
make a better arrangement. It is only necessary that he should 
train some of the main stems and bigger offshoots carefully, 
the former in a slanting direction rather than in that perpen- 
dicular which the search for light disposes them to seek, and 
the hedge may become what it is intended to be—a con- 
fusion of foliage and fragrancy and beautiful bloom from its 
crest till near down to the ground. 


Considerable interest and admiration have been aroused 
lately by the perfectly well-authenticated high jump of 6ft. 8in. 
accomplished by a student of the Stamford University, near 
San Francisco, and satisfaction has been expressed at hearing 
that this great leaper is to take part in the forthcoming Olympic 
Games at Stockholm. Wonderful, however, as this jump truly 
is, it is dwarfed by that of a race of savages. In a book by the 
Duke of Mecklenburgh, “ In the Heart of Africa,” an account is 
given of a jump achieved by an athlete of the Watussi tribe of 
German East Africa. ‘‘ The athletes,’ it is there stated, “‘ had to 
run and jump from a small termite heap a foot in height. Despite 
these unfavourable conditions, exhibitions were given which 
would place all European efforts in the shade. The best jumpers 

slender but splendid figures, with an almost Indian profile 
attained the incredible height of 2°50 metres (8 feet 5 inches) 
The writer speaks of the take-off from the termite heap as of 
an “‘ unfavourable condition,’ and doubtless at first it would 
be baulking to the jumpers ; but, when practice had made the 
take-off familiar, allowance would have to be made for the rift. 
in height which it gave to the jumper’s credit account. The 
jump was illustrated in our pages. 


It is not a little singular how the influences of the warmth 
of last summer seem to have penetrated the waters and affected 
even the sea-going salmon, just as they have affected the trees 
and flowers of our gardens and wild places. The bloom of all 
kinds of fruit trees, of white and black thorn and of the elder, 
as well as of our garden flowers and shrubs, has been quite un- 
usually rich, and Miss Philippa Esdaile, one of the first authori- 
ties on all that is to be learnt from the scales and from the dis- 
section of salmonide, has stated that so many instances of 
abnormally early development of what in these fish corresponds 
to the bloom of the plants have come to her notice this year 
that she is disposed to ascribe it to the very same cause, namely, 
the warmth and sunshine of the summer of last year. We 
know that it raised the temperature of our lakes and rivers to 
a degree which certainly appeared to be injurious to the trout ; 
but it is curious that it should thus influence the development 
of the salmon which only ascend the rivers for the purpose 
of spawning, 
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Banbury in its day was a stronghold of the Puritans, and 
Visitors to the town would find their way to “‘ Ye Olden Reindeer 
Inn” to see “‘ The Globe Room,” which is considered to be 
the very one in which Cromwell held a council of war previous 
to the Battle of Edgehill, October 23rd, 1642. There also is 
with other relics preserved the skeleton of a cat, found some 
years ago during a slight restoration to the walls, which 
bears out the old tale of the Puritan who, visiting a friend, 
found him busily engaged 

A-hanging of his cat on a Monday, 

For a-killing of a mouse on a Sunday. 
Not only for its historical interest alone has this beautiful 
room been made famous, but it is one of the loveliest examples 
of Jacobean architecture in England. The room is panelled 
in dark oak, and the ceiling was considered so exceptionally 
fine that it has been copied in plaster and exhibited in the 
South Kensington Museum. Although some effort has been 
made on the part of the Banbury Corporation and townspeople 
to retain this beautiful structure in their midst, it has fallen to 
the highest bidder. The moral is to be read in a letter 
published by us on December 23rd, rg11, Old towns should 
acquire some right in their old buildings, and so prevent this 
kind of thing. 


Most of us know, either from our own sad experience or 
that of our friends, that one of the most serious features of a 
surgical operation under anesthetics is shock ; not infrequently 
the patient who would otherwise have recovered has died from 
this cause alone. With far more than common interest will 
the announcement be received that Dr. Forbes-Ross has 
discovered a new method of preventing shock after an operation 
by a hypodermic injection. The new anesthetic is made of 
quinine and urea. It does not take the place of the general 
anesthetic, but is applied locally and produces an insensibility 
to pain which lasts from one to six days after a single injection. 
The solution is not poisonous and is not narcotic, so that the 
injection can be repeated as often as is necessary. It has been 
used with signal success in the case of injuries to children, 
especially scalds and burns, which it renders painless. It also 
reduces the swelling. 


WEARY-WELL. 


There is no mirror where I dwell :— 
And I was fain to see 

From the still depths of Weary-Well 
My face smile back at me. 


But now if I should stoop to gaze 
Where the still water lies, 
I could not even see my face 
For the tears within my eyes ! 
MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


The report of the Sleeping Sickness Commission has th« 
merit of bringing the facts to a definite focus. We know now 
at least what has to be done, There are two varieties of the 
tsetse fly which are carriers of disease, and they differ from each 
other in important particulars. Morsitans, the common tsetse 
fly, transmits the disease in the Luangwa Valley area, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and, probably, parts of German East 
Africa. In other areas the disease appears to be carried by 
Palpalis. Palpalis is almost black in colour with a pale patch 
on the abdomen. It is only found close to water or to water- 
courses where vegetation provides shade. It does not seem to 
occur at a greater altitude than four thousand feet and seldom 
goes more than thirty yards from water. The distribution of 
Morsitans is much wider. It occurs in belts which probably 
cover enormous areas, and it does not seem to be dependent 
on the presence of water. These conditions make it very 
difficult to deal with the pest. Dr. May says the British South 
Africa Company is going to appoint a staff of ten entomologists 
to investigate the whole question and determine how the destruc- 
tion of the flies can best be accomplished. 


The idea seems to be an excellent one of a school or college 
where boys in this country may receive a training calculated 
to adapt them for the life that they will be called on to lead on 
emigration. to Canada or other of our Colonies. It is this idea 
which has inspired the institution of an establishment in con- 
nection with Dr. Fegan’s homes at Goudhurst in Kent, of which 
the foundation-stone was laid last week. There boys may leari 
the essentials of the farming methods that they will be likel) 
to follow in Canada—to shoe their horses and do simple black 
smith’s work, to cook their dinners and look after their houses 
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Evidently a boy going out to a colony after such an education 
as this will be by no means such a “ lost dog ’’ in the home of 
his adoption as one who arrives with only the ordinary English 
boy’s ignorance of the ‘‘ things that matter” in colonial life. 
The new building owes much to the liberality of Mr. and Mrs. 
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R. B. James of Hallsannery, near Bideford in Devon, after 
which it has been named; and there is in their generous 
support a peculiar fitness, seeing that some at least of the 
money which enables them to help this verv good work flows 
from a colonial source. 


THE LABOURING OX. 


7 SHERE is a 
story 
which is 

often used to 
enliven after- 
dinner speeches 
at agricultural 
meetings, to the 
effect that once 
upon a time a 
noted racing- 
man thought he 
would like to 
own a prize 
bull. He there- 
fore purchased 
a calf of the 
best pedigree 
and with every 
appearance of 
turning into a 
winner. This 
animal he 
placed in 
charge of his 
trainer, and 
troubled no more F. Mordaunt. 
about it until 

the show day, except to make a casual enquiry now and then 

of his man as to the progress being made; but the trainer, 

having only had to deal with horses before, and reckoning that 
the treatment of one noble animal was good enough for another 


SHOEING AN OX IN 





THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 


less noble, 
clipped it and 
curried it, till the 
bull’s skin was 
nearly as gloss\ 
as that of a race 
horse. He gave 
it hard food and 
harder exercise 
till it Was abso- 
lutely the fleet- 
est bull in the 
neighbourh ood, 
and master and 
man alike were 
extremely su1 

prised when, 
amid the laugh- 
ter of the spec 

tators at the 
show, the judges 
turned it out of 
the ring at a first 
glance. Some of 
our readers may 
imagine that the 
ox shown in the 
first of these 
photographs belonged to the same stable. It is not so, however. 
The photograph was taken in the Basque country, where, as in 
Spain, oxen are employed indiscriminately for every kind o! 
field and road work. The patient animals often draw loads 
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G. R. Ballance. A FAMILIAR SIGHT NEAR LUGANO. 


through places that would be impossible for horses. The hard 
work of the roads makes it necessary to shoe them, but the 
shoeing is by no means such a formidable ordeal as at first 
glance it might appear. Under it the ox shows no fear or sign 
of distress. The knees rest in hollow wooden supports, and the 
body is usually encircled by a broad leather belt. The shoes 
are not fixed by means of nails, but are clipped on to the cloven 
hoofs. Instead of being a cruel business, it is one which saves 
much pain, as the natural hoof was never intended for the hard 
roads and soon wears out. The three succeeding photographs 
give a good idea of some of the tasks that devolve on the ox in 
our day. There was a time when its employment was much 
more universal. In medieval England, for example, the ox 
was the ordinary beast of burden. In the first place, oxen were 
preferred because they were economical. They do not cost as 
much to feed as horses, and when they were taken from work they 
could be fed for the butcher. There is a persistent legend to 
the effect that the labouring ox when fatted produced the very 
best flavoured beef, and that this is so is a belief current to-day 
in many districts on the Continent, where the animal is still 
worked in shafts or at the plough. Another reason for pre- 
ferring the ox was that, before so much extensive drainage was 
carried out, a great proportion of the land was _ necessarily 
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marshy, and the cloven hoofs of 
cattle are better adapted to this 
soil than the solid hoof of the 
horse. They did not sink nearly so 
readily into the morass. In parts 
of India, people go a step further 
than this and produce a _ trotting 
ox on which they are accustomed 
to ride gaily along the roads. Such 
an animal is not unknown even in 
this country. The present writer 
remembers that in a very remote 
part of England there used to 
live a rustic who went to market 
every week on the back of his well- 
trained steer. He thought it a 
very economical way of travelling, 
as the brute could not only carry 
him with ease and contentment, but 
also the eggs and other farm 
produce which he took to market 
and the provisions which he carried 
back. It was a_ great, gaunt, 
big-boned, hungry-looking — short- 
horn. He did not teach it to trot, 
but this art was instilled into it by 
the rough village schoolboys of those 
days, who were much more addicted to 
the practice of stone-throwing than 
are their successors. Of course, we have 
frequently shown in these pages teams of cattle ploughing in 
such counties as Gloucestershire and Sussex ; in fact, wherever 
there are wolds. The circumstance is curious because it 
shows that in this, as in other things, the periods are not 
sharply divided from one another. 

This may be called the epoch of mechanical traction ; but 
supposing that some antiquarian a thousand years hence were 
investigating the character of the present age, although he might 
give it the name we have suggested, he would find that animal 
traction was still as prevalent as motor-power. The period 
which preceded the present may be called the horse period, 
the horse, the ass and the mule being for this purpose treated 
as one. It superseded the ox period just as it is being itself 
superseded by mechanical power. Yet all these kinds are in 
use at the present moment. The lowing of draught cattle 
the neighing of the horse and the rattle of the engine may be 
heard sounding at no great distance from one another. Two 
other draught animals have almost gone out of use, in this 
country at least, although on the Continent the dog is still 
accustomed to harness, and in places the goat-cart is a 
recognised means of carriage; but in Great Britain there is 
no serious driving of dogs or goats, and cattle appear to be 
on the way of enjoying immunity 
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THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW. 





W, A. Rouch. MR. W. H. MOORE'S PARK TEAM. 


HE twenty-first Royal Horse Show at Richmond was 
an unmixed success from every point of view. There 
were many distinguished visitors, the largest gather- 
ing I have ever seen of the general public and, last 
and best of all, a first-rate exhibition of horses. | 

do not know that I have ever seen a better lot of hunters. The 
earliest successes of the show on Saturday went to Mr. John 
Drage. He began by winning the first class for ‘“ novice”’ 
hunters with Cork, a six year old bay gelding. This is a nice 
clean, sound young horse, which galloped in the ring with great 
freedom, using his shoulders and his hocks well. He looked to 
be a very pleasant ride. Mr. Stokes’ Topthorne was second. 
and a bay Irish horse which was third took my fancy as being 
of a real hunter type. In the class for light-weight hunters, 
Woodpigeon, a grey, is one of the nicest movers I have seen in 
a ring for many a day. This horse laid himself down to gallop 
with wonderful dash and freedom, and not only is he a taking 
horse in the ring, but is well known to be a fine performer across 
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country. When I say that in the heavy-weight class Mr. Drage 
won with a dark brown gelding, Alarm, and with this grand 
young horse—for I am told he is only six years old—defeated 
the famous Broadwood, who was looking and moving very well, 
readers may imagine that Alarm is something out of the common. 
He has, to begin with, great weight-carrying powers and plenty 
of quality, carries his saddle just in the right place, has shoulders 
and fore legs it would be difficult to find fault with, and he has 
a grand back and loins and powerful quarters. He is a fine, 
bold, free galloper. He might, perhaps, take hold a bit in the 
hunting-field, but not more than a heavy-weight horse should do 
over a country like Northamptonshire. This horse also won the 
special cup and the gold medal of the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society. I am not sure that I should not prefer the grey, the 
winner of the light-weight class; but the judges, Lord Annaly 
and Mr. Owen Wallis, did quite right when they made the heavy- 
weight horse, Alarm, the champion. The whole of these three 
classes were good hunters in type and quality, and they made, 
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perhaps, as fine a show as we have 
ever seen in London. Alarm and 
Woodpigeon would take a good deal 
of beating at the principal shows this 
vear. Ihave sometimes thought that 
the automobile, though it has been 
in some respects a rival to the horse, 
has had some share in restoring to 
us that delightful pleasure horse, the 
hack. The true hack which could 
walk five miles an hour, canter six 
and trot eight became very scarce a 
few years ago; but nowadays when 
people ride they do so for pleasure, 
and with the growth of horseman- 
ship as a fine art the taste for the 
hack has revived. It isinevery way 
satisfactory that the winner of the 
Gold Cup, Mr. H. Faudel-Phillips’ 
Chocolate Soldier, should have come 
out of a polostud. Exactly the same 
qualities of make and shape, tempera- 
ment and balance which make a perfect 
polo pony are also most desirable 
for an ideal hack. Chocolate Soldier’s 
dam, Lightning, has been one of the 
most useful brood mares in Sir John 
Barker’s stud, and when mated with 
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a polo-bred sire has produced cham- 
pion polo ponies, and in the case of 
Chocolate Soldier a champion hack. 
Chocolate Soldier, by Jew Boy out of 
Lightning, shows that even in the rare 
instance when the polo-bred animal 
is above polo height he can take his 
place among the best of other classes. 
Chocolate Soldier is a dark chestnut 
with an almost perfect shoulder and 
forehand, carrying his saddle just in 
the right place, and with a good back 
and loins and galloping quarters. | 
put my hand over him, and found 
that he had plenty of bone. In the 
ring his manners and carriage were 
nearly perfect. He was shown in 
first-rate condition, with plenty of 
muscle, and has evidently a beautiful 
mouth and manners. Mr. Walter 
Winans won with Turquoise in the 
novice hacks, and was also successful 
in the next class but in the class for 
hacks of 15h. and over this horse had 
to take second place to Chocolate 
Soldier. In hacks under 15h. Miss 
Mona Dunn won with Sceptre, a six 
year old bay mare with charming man- 
ners and beautiful make and shape. 
Mr. Faudel-Phillips was second with 
Tarantella, a rather well-known 
chestnut mare, and another polo-bred 
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one which received a card 
was Mrs. Drury’ Lowe's 
Osmunda, which gave a 


delightful ride and did great 
credit to the careful training 
of her mistress. At Richmond 
this vear there were several 
new-comers of note among 
the harness horses, and some 
well-known horses were seen 
at their best. Oueen of Ayr, 
the winner in a strong class for 
15h. harness horses, is, as she 
appeared on Friday, one of 
the best harness horses I have 
ever seen in a ring. Her 
action was almost perfect, 
true, level, and her shoulder 
and hock action was quite 
remarkable. Even with such 
good horses in the 
Mr. Moore’s bay, 
Wall Ariel, or Mr. 

Mill Valley King 

Queen of Ayr stood 


class as 
White 
Forster’s 
George, 
out, 





WOODPIGEON, WINNING 
and no one 
after she had 


gone round once 
had a doubt as 
to what the 
judging would 
be. She quite 
came up to the 
modern require- 
ments of pace as 
well as action 
It is not often 
that one sees 
three such pairs 
as those in the 
class for double 
harness over 15h 
—Judge Moore’s 
bays, Robin 
Hood and Wal- 
lenstein, Miss 
Dora  Schintz’s 
Woodhatch Rath 
and Catalina 
(chestnuts, which 


were the _best- 
matched pair in 
the ring), and 
Miss Ella Ross’ 


Grand Vizier and 


Grand Viscount Rouch, 
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In the Coaching Marathon, in 
which twenty-six teams took 
part, the cup went to Mr. 


Vanderbilt’s road team, 
with Mr. Barron’s Vivid 
team and Mr. McKerrow’s 
Reynard team _ second 
and third. Judge Moore 
took Lord _ Leconfield’s 
cup; Mr. Vanderbilt was 


second and Mr. Horton third 


with a charming team of 
black browns; and Miss 
Brocklebank had _ reserve 
for a very fine workman- 
like team of bay coach 
horses, which she drove 
herself from Hyde Park 
to the show. Twenty-six 
teams made a great show, 
and may be taken as evi- 
dence that coaching - still 
flourishes. The points 
of the show were the 
excellence of the hunter 


NOVICE HACK. 
classes, the 
quite remark- 
able quality 
of the hacks, 
and the fine pace 
as well as action 
of the harness 
horses. No 
horse had a 
chance in his 
class who could 
not travel as well 
as move, and the 


action favoured 
was of that free, 
true and level 
kind that gets 


over the ground. 
The jumping 
classes filled well 
and the perform- 
ances were un- 
usually good. 
The Duke of 
Teck, Lord Chol- 
mondeley and, 
on Friday, H.M 
the King of 
Portugal were 
present at the 


show. | = 
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WILD DAFFODILS 





IN THE WOOD. 


BY 


ALICE E. GILLINGTON. 








ITH baskets full of 
golden daffodils 
tied up with 


sweet withy, the New Forest 
gipsies stand at the street 
corners or trudge about the 
town. Double daffodils in all their glory glint from the dark corners 
of the garden, steady on their stalks, their sweet heads still bowed 
as they bent them to meet the boisterous, mad March gales. Single 
daffodils lurk in the dark hiding of the woods. Did you never think 
there might be stories bound up with their yellow frills and folds, 
just as every flower carries a story, simple or sweet, or perhaps 
‘too deep for tears,’”’ hidden in the heart of it ? 

Well, this story is just a little fragment of everyday life, picked 
up as one goes along. A story of the gipsy village on the hill where 
the Forest “ travellers,”’ the flower-sellers, take up their quarters 
in tent and thatched cottage and caravan. It is childishly simple, 
or it is sad, or it is sordid—just as you choose to consider it. All 
round the field where our yellow and brown caravans stand there 
is moss, deep layers of feathery moss, interwoven with the long, 
dry grass, and above it sway the fluffy “‘ geese and goslings,’”’ the 
silver flosses and yellow down of the willow saplings. 

A day of sunshine holiday has descended upon the Forest. 
The woodpecker’s long laugh rings out over the heath; a flock of 
peewits circle over the moor, now high, now low, their white under- 
plumage gleaming as they sweep round and round in curving 
flight with soft, querulous cries. Someone behind the furze hedge 
is calling up his horses, ‘“‘ Roa! roa! roa!’ as they gallop past 
with thudding hoofs. But round about the caravans in the field there 
is no holiday-making ; be sure of that ! There are fires to make and to 
keep up, kettles to be boiled, water to fetch, wood to be chopped, food 
to be cooked, china to be washed, clothes to be sorted, potatoes to 
be peeled. The morning goes by so busily, in fact, that there is 
barely time so much as to glance at all the lovely sights around, 
or to give more than half an ear to all the lovely sounds, or to 
exchange more than a mere hasty word or two with the gipsy 
passing behind the hedge about the furze-faggots he is to cut us 
to-morrow to make a “ leew ”’ with. 

As for Gipsy Rose, the flower-girl, who lives in the thatched 
cottage across the road, she is “ ter’ble busy” too, getting her 
husband’s dinner ready, washing clothes and keeping an eye on 
the two children left in her charge by their poor mother, a 
“ traveller,’”” and a flower-woman like herself, who is ill as ever 
she can be, away in hospital, and seems to be getting worse instead 
of better, the woman who “ danced the broom ”’ merrily enough 
a year or two ago, and joined hands in the gipsies’ swing dance 
up in the Green Bushes. But all the time that work goes on the 
wood is calling, calling, calling us—the wood of the wild daffodils. 
And as the day goes on its call becomes irresistible. 

Between four and five o'clock Gipsy Rose comes over to the 
caravans, leading the baby by its little brown hand. The sunshine 
touches up the golden glints in her soft chestnut hair ; her Grecian 
features—almost precisely the same as those of the Belvedere 
Apollo—are flushed with health, warmth and exercise ; about her 
stalwart, supple form her blue apron quivers in the wind. 

“QO! I came to see if you was goin’ or not ?”’ 

“Yes, lam! I’m just going to get myself a cup of tea and 
be off! Are you ready?” 

““ Just a-goin’ to get ours, I am! Very well, miss, then I’ll 
come over and give yer a call by-n’by,”’ Kose says, moving off. 
But as the time flies by and no call comes, I go out to look for Rose, 
and descry her standing bare-headed in the middle of the road, 
up which she is gazing steadfastly. ‘‘ Rose! Aren’t you ready ? ”’ 

“Not me, miss! Ain’t ’ad no tea yet! Bob’s never come 
‘ome !”’ 

“Why, where’s he working ? ”’ 

“ Up in Forest, miss—up in the Burntey ’Ollies, if you knows 
where that is!” 

“ Isn’t he late then ? 

“Yes, he’s very late! Never knowed ’im so late afore ! 

“Dear me! We shall never get off! Wonderful what a 
lot of things get in the way directly one wants to go off anywhere ! 
Don’t you find it so ?’ : 

“ Generally I does! Nearly always happens like that,’’ says 
Rose, with the calm fatality of her race. “‘ ' suppose you couldn’t 
go by yourself, miss ? ” 


” 


” 


“No, 1 couldn’t! I’m afraid 
of the keeper’s dogs. I suppose he 
couldn’t get his own tea when he 
comes in?” 

““No, he couldn’t. Time’s gettin’ 
on,’’ continued Rose, warningly ; “‘ and 
it'll be dark soon.” 

“Well, I must go! No, I can’t leave it till another day ! 
I must go now !’ 

‘‘ T suppose Lily wouldn’t do? Too small ? ” Rose suggested. 
Lily is a small, red-haired, freckled-faced child of nine, one of the 
poor flower-woman’s flower-named children. 

“ Yes, Lily will do! Coming in a minute, Lily! You wait 
for me!’ And I race back to the van for the basket which 1 
bought on Ringwood Fair Day and a stick, 

Out on the road, all eagerness itself, I encounter a dismal 
and drooping Lily, going away from the farm with an empty jug 
in her hand. ‘‘ What’s the matter? What are you doing ?”’ 

‘Gone for milk. No one there. That’s her, up along.”” And 
Lily nods towards someone in red and brown whom I recognise 
afar off as the farm-mistress approaching at a snail’s pace, and 
very slowly and laboriously helping herself along with a stick. 

' At the same moment another obstacle appears in the shape 
of our caravan cat, Tabbins. She includes us all under the class 
of wilful, lost and straying kittens, whom some danger will befal 
if they leave her sight for a moment, and cannot bear us to leave 
the camp. Now she is running along inside the hedge, mowing 
and howling for me to come back from the perils of the open road. 
At this instant a motor-car heaves in sight, vainly endeavouring 
to attract the ear of a van-driver who is taking up most of the road, 
and to squeeze past between the slowly-approaching form of the 
farm-mistress and the aforesaid van. At any moment Tabby 
may fly across the road from the left side, and the flower-woman’s 
baby may rush out on the right. I wave my hand to the van- 
driver to signal him aside, and the van, the motor, the cat, the 
baby and the farm-mistress are saved from destruction. 

““* Here’s Rose wanting her milk,” I cry to the latter, ‘‘ and 
my brother has come home and wants his!’’ And she hobbles 
painfully in. 

‘* Call Tabby,’’ I shout to my brother, who is breaking up sticks 
of fir-faggots to boil his kettle for tea. ‘‘ She’s hindering me !”’ 

And the sun has already set, and twilight, the grey twilight 
of March, is beginning to enfold brown moor, silver willow hedge 
and blossoming furze in its uncertain wavering light, as Lily and 
I set our faces at last towards the western glow in search of daffodil 
gold. We round the corner of Burnt House Lane—a dip of sandy 
road winding down to a purple haze of woods, a blue mist of hills, 
with the black-green of fir woods to the one side and the umber 
gloom of moors to the other. At length a bowery mound of brown- 
green copse, dreamy in the dusk, heaves before us, silent and still. 
We crawl under a fence and skirt the edge of some round rushy 
ponds by the side of a thatched cottage set with its back to the 
wood. ‘ Is this it ?’’ says Lily, timidly. 

‘Yes, this must be it,’’ I answer, cautiously. 

I ain’t never been ‘ere before !’’ she murmurs. 

‘‘ No more have I,’’ I answer, in the same hushed tones. 

‘* How’s we goin’ to get in ?”’ asks Lily, still in an awestruck 
whisper. 

‘* Rose said, ‘ go through the brickyard and go right in.’ But 
1 don’t see where.”’ 

While we hesitate and hover about on the brink of the 
trees an old man, with a billhook in his hand, rushes out of the 
cottage garden. ‘‘ Be you a-going into that there ‘ood ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, we are! Only we can’t see the way in.”’ 

‘* Has you got leave o’ the keeper ?”’ 

‘“What ? No, I haven't,” I answer, carelessly, ‘‘ because 
I haven’t seen him. But I know he’ll let me. Are there any 
daffodils left ?”’ 

‘““A few there be under the briars. Yes, you'll find some. 
But the trav’lers, they comes early of a marnen’ before tis light, 
and scrawls ’em all up by handfuls, roots and all, anyhow 
at all!” 

‘“ Yes, I know they do! But we shouldn’t be like that.” 

‘‘ Mind how you gets over they barbed wires,’’ warns the old 
man. ‘Stop, ’ll’elp yer! Ter’ble things they bees for hooken’ 
anyone up!” 
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He puts one earth-clogged boot on the under-wire and holds 
the top one up with his billhook, and Lily and I creep under. The 
daffodil wood, that has called me all through the busy workaday 
hours, is mine at last! But the beautiful day is ending. Dusk 
is fast stealing through the leafing hazels, and the grey of gloaming 
makes dim the trees. Yet every here and there, under the purple- 
brown of last year’s brambles and the arching stems of the bare rose 
briars gleams a ray of yellow gold. ‘‘ O, Lily, look! There they are!”’ 

And soon our heads are bowed over the bowed heads of the 
daffodils. Red, even crimson and purple, as spilt blood, the clouds 
of the west stream behind the trees. Gloaming deepens around 
us, and the thrush’s last notes have ceased to thrill through the 
hazel bowers. The fairy-like flowers have led us further and further 
into the dim recesses of the wood—and yet it is always, ‘‘ One 
more, just one or two more, and then I'll come!”’ 

Lily has added her handful to mine, and now she must. needs 
pick another. Suddenly a gleam of blue breaks from the ivy leaves 
and long dry grasses under foot—cold as the blue in the star Sirius 
that flashes and sparkles to the left of Orion’s jewelled belt these 
clear frosty nights. ‘‘O Lily, look! Blue periwinkles!”’ 

‘So there is! admires the enchanted but over-awed Lily. 

lis gettin’ dark,’’ she presently observes. ‘‘ Isn’t you goin’ yet ?”’ 
In a minute I am.”’ But the blue eyes of the periwinkles 
had led us further than we thought, along the edge of the dusky 


wood Looking up we see how the light is paling between the tall 
trees, and hasten for the way out in silence Once more we help 
each other over the barbed wire and jump the muddy trickle of 
water that creeps to the rushy pond. The old man peers out at 


us as we pass his garden hedge * Got some, has yer ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and we planted in a dozen, quite a dozen bulbs we found 
pulled up—didn’t we, Lily ?”’ 

** Ah, there isn’t many as would have the patience to do that,”’ 
says the old man. ‘‘ Wait a bit,”’ says he, throwing down his 
spade. ‘‘ There’s a few double ones ‘ere, as I’ve growed. Goin’ 
off a bit, they will be soon.” 

An old, old woman, bent and decrepit in form, with a shrivelled 
round face like a russet apple, stood in the low doorway, peering 
round at us from under her eyebrows. She was almost blind ; 
but even she could see the wondrous yellow gleam of the double 
daffodils nodding in their tall green leaves. And as the old man 
darted from one clump to another, suddenly she put out her hand 
and clutched hold of him. ‘‘’ Ere, what yer doin’? Leave they flowers 
be! Notthey, I tells yer! Not they /’’ she shrilled, and shook him 
angrily. But the deed was already done. And if the chink of coppers 
in the old man’s hand as he slipped away indoors compensated her 
for her loss, who shall say ? For what could call back the orange- 
golden heads all in their dainty frills and sweet folds, smiling in 
at the cottage door? Perhaps it was the last time her sight, 
rapidly failing, would give her a glimpse of this earth’s golden 
treasures. But as I bore away the yellow posy, and she turned 
her ears towards the sound of the chinking coppers, I wished the 
sweet fresh things were still nodding on their stalks, nodding them- 
selves to sleep in the old woman’s garden. 

As we went our way up the road, Lily was telling me about het 
little sister, Rosy, who was burned to death last year. It all 
happened so suddenly; there was no time to help her. The 
mother was out with her flower-baskets and the children were at 
play at home. Rosy was making “ fags’’ out of pieces of paper, 
‘to smoke,’’ the child said. All at once, as she was lighting her 
papers at the fire, a bit of one of them got ablaze and dropped on 
to her pinny. Lily had the baby in her arms at the moment, and 
the baby wouldn't let go, so that she could not undo Rosy’s pinafore 
in time. Rosy had screamed out that the fire was guiny up to her 
head, and had rushed out of doors into the garden. A neighbour, 
hearing the screams, ran out to the child ; wouldn’t let her indoors 
for fear her whole cottage should catch alight, but laid her down on 
the stone doorstep and threw a sack over her. But that didn’t 
put the fire out. Then she threw something else over her and at 
last quenched the blaze. But the fire had done its work; and 
when the father came home from his labour and the mother from 
her flower-hawking, nothing could be done for Rosy. She was 
terribly burnt and died shortly afterwards, in hospital. 

‘* Did you say good-bye to her ?’ 

‘*No, I didn’t. They took her away d’reckly mother came 
‘ome, and I never see her no more.”’ 

No time for tears, no time for a farewell kiss. No word at 
parting. That is how our loved ones may leave us. One never 
knows what may be the last time, or which words may be the last of 
all. And though Lily did not know it, she might never see her mother 
again, as the poor flower-woman was gradually getting worse. 
Even her husband had not been allowed to see her when he last went 
into town. And the trouble of it all had caused him more than once 
lately to lose his sight quite suddenly. The first time it happened 
was one evening when he was walking home from hospital after 
his wife had not long gone in. He, a strong, young half-gipsy, 
with the wild blue eye and black hair of his handsome tribe, was 
walking up the road when everything grew densely dark around 
him. He thought he had passed the cross-roads, but he was not 
sure. He kept on calling out all the way, but no one heard or saw 
him. At last he came as far as this very farm, and thought he 
heard the farmer’s well-known voice hailing him as he passed by. 
Was this the way to the village, to the hill? he asked. ‘‘ Why, 
you’re on the hill now,” the farmer said. And then, looking closely 
at the man, he saw that something had gone wrong with him, 
found out that he had become, for the time being, totally blind, 
and led him home. This had happened to him twice. But just 
now he was at work again as usual. 
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Dusk deepened around us as we went. 

‘“ When we get home,”’ I said to Lily, ‘‘ you go right indoors 
and sit by the fire, and Rose’ll give you some nice hot tea, I’m sure. 
And first come to the caravan and I'll give you a large piece of cake 
to take home for your tea.”’ 

But no sooner had we got to the gate than the farm-mistress 
called me to the door. Her sister was there and had brought up 
my butter, and hadn’t got a moment to stop. She looked quit 
pale and frightened, in fact, when I led Lily away to the camp to 
get her cake. So I hurried back, after bidding Lily good-night 
and offered to go part of the way up the road with her. For | 
guessed the reason of her wide-eyed looks of alarm. She was 
afraid to pass the sand-pit, the deep sand-pit fringed with firs 
because of ‘‘ that there vapoury thing’’ that “‘ swiffed’’ across the 
road between the lights. It was the shadowy form of a man i 
black that haunted the road between the sand-pit and the Sever 
Firs. What the story was, no one knew, or no one cared to tell 
Foresters never give you a direct answer if they can avoid it 
especially to a stranger. Even in the simplest matters this peculia 
caution and suspicion shows itself in evasive looks and lying answers 
The gipsies, on the contrary, will tell you straight that there ha 
always been ‘‘ something to be seen’’ thereabouts. One or two o! 
them have seen the man in black in the half-light of a winter’ 
morning, when they were coming out of a bye-lane with a holly cart 

“* Turn the horses’ heads,’’ one of the women had said ; “‘ tur 
their heads, quick! There’s someone in front!’’ But before th 
horses could be turned the dark stranger had vanished “ like ; 
whiff of smoke.”’ 

And I myself had seen this eerie thing in the between-light 
of an autumn afternoon—a man in black, his head bent forwar: 
on to his chest, standing by the roadside. And as I hastened on 
a shadowy thing ran towards me and slipped into the darkness ¢ 
the hedge. So, as I knew all about it, | went with her halfway 
past the haunted place, and watched her past the sand-pit. Bu 
as I returned farmwards I held back more than once. For it seeme 
to me that the dark figure of a man in black was preceding me uj; 


the road, in the shadow of the hedge. Right glad was I to reac! 
the lights of the caravans in the willow-girt field, and to sit dow: 
to supper by a cheerful wood fire. And on my footboard, as 


closed the caravan door that night, wearied out with the toils o 
a long day, there glowed and gleamed in the lanthorn light the swec¢ 
faces of the wild daffodils of the wood, keeping watch by my door 
even as the starry flowers of the sky keep watch over my roo 
all night. 


HOW WE STARTED... 
: OUR VILLAGE LIBRARY. 


T was really just about the crucial and most exciting moment 
of the match, for Barton had thirteen runs to get to win and 
two wickets to fall, and thirteen runs take some gettin; 
by the tail end of a village team on a village green. In 
spite of this there sat apart on one of the benches a young 

man and maiden, known to be “ walking out,” so that thei 
proximity to each other and apartness from the rest caused no 
remark, poring over a paper, book or pamphlet which they held 
between them, absorbed in its contents, so that they gave no 
heed at all to the exciting incidents of the match, or the hand 
clapping or the shouting of the captains. Interested by this 
concentration, we stole a march on these engrossed readers, 
and perceived that with which they were so pre-occupied to 
be one of the penny novelette series—the Forsaken Countess, 
or the Deserted Duchess, or some such attractive title was 
at the page head. And from that spectacle the idea 
germinated—Why not give these people, who prove themselves 
thus appreciative, more (it would, perhaps, not be courteous 
to rank and beauty in distress to say better) books to read 
Why not a small village library ? Of course, what we should have 
liked would be to give them a room where they could read the 
books—a club-room. But this, though it would be a boon 
would be a far bigger boon, a more important thing altogethe: 
than the supply of a few books, even than a few hundred books 
The first trouble then was to think of a room in which the books 
might be shelved and the people come to take them out as 
required, for if you are setting to work to try to help other peopl 
and people of another class, it is no good helping them in the wa\ 
you think they ought to be helped. You must help them in 
the way in which they will consent to be helped. And what 
they will not do is to come to your front door and ring you! 
bell and be shown into your dining-room or whatever it may | 
and take their book thence. Nearly all of them, and perhay 
all the nice ones, will let the books severely alone rather thi 
do this. Another thing that they will be very shy of doing 
coming for the books, wherever they may be, unless they « 
feel that they have a right to come for them. It is a good ai 
self-respecting sentiment which inspires this view, and you m 
meet it by charging members of the library a shilling a ye 
for their membership. It is a payment which is made v 
cheerfully, and it puts the whole thing on a right footing betwe 
you and them. 
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What we wished to do was to have shelves fitted up in the 
schooi-house, or some such more or less public room, whither 
the people could come for the books; but there were reasons 
which made this impossible, so a compromise was effected by 
putting the shelves in a room of our own house, but a room 
which was close to the back door, so that the book-lovers could 
come for their books without fear of encountering any of those 
alarming animals which they call “the gentrv.”” The books 
had to be covered—we covered them with red Turkey twill—and 
this is quite essential, for in their cottages the people have very 
little storage room for books which have to lie about ; they are 
handled by fingers not scrupulously clean; the covers serve 
as a protection for them, and a protection which can be renewed 
when worn out. Then each book should have its title and 
number clearly legible on the back of the cover, and when it is 
taken out the borrower's name is entered in a log kept for the pur- 
pose, and likewise when it is returned an 
entry of the return is made in the same 
log. If you have sociable and good- 
natured servants they will not make 
any difficulty at all about the very 
light labour of doing the librarian’s 
work, sav two days a week, between the 
hours of five and seven. 

It was interesting to see the kind 
of books which were preferred. We had 
imagined, and had hoped, that historical 
works or books of travel, lightly written, 
and possibly some popular volumes on 
science or technical subjects, would 
attract at least a fair proportion of the 
members, and perhaps this would have 
been the case if the membership had 
been composed of townsfolk ; but it has 
to be confessed that the lighter litera- 
ture had almost exclusive success among 
this rural people. The younger ones, 
and the men_ generally, appreciate 
romances of adventure—the works of 
Mr. Henty and the like; among the 
women the novels of Mr. Allen Rayne, 
Miss Edna Lyall and Mrs. Carey are 
favourites; but if they do not show 
much appreciation for works of instruc- A. Brook. 
tion, they are quick in enjoyment of 
humour. Mr. Jacobs’ books appeal to them very strongly. 
Above all, however, they show a general preference for short 
stories, such as are found in the lighter magazines. We have to 
remember that they do not have a great deal of spare time, or 
of candle-light time, for reading, and that they read slowly, so 
that a long book means a long while occupied in its perusal. 

The question of expense is hardly worth speaking of, because 
it can so easily be worked out by anyone who has an idea of 
starting a small library of the kind. There are excellent editions 
to be bought at any price varying from sixpence to three shillings 
and sixpence, and a few hundred books 
go a very long way among a slowly- 
reading people. But the gratifying 
point about it all is the great appre- 
ciation which they show for the institu- 
tion. It is not easy for us who subscribe 
to circulating libraries and get books as 
we want them to understand that there 
is any difficulty in procuring books. The 
country-folk have never recognised the 
possibility of getting books ; perhaps for 
them it really is not possible. And what 
we had not realised before was that they 
would respond so gratefully to the com- 
paratively slight trouble and expense of 
starting sucha library. There are very 
many in the country of the relatively 
well-to-do folk who are earnestly de- 
sirous of doing something to help their 
poorer neighbours and constantly find- 
ing a difficulty of knowing how to set 
about it. The way here indicated is one 
which almost anyone can follow, if he or 
she be so minded, in any village which 
is without an institution of the kind, and 
they will certainly earn the lively grati- 
tude of the villagers by adopting it. 
But it should be remembered that the 
payment of a subscription, however 
small, is a most important feature of 
the scheme. Without the subscription 


the people will not readily come for the A. Brook. 
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books, they will regard the whole affair as a charity offered 
them, and a large number, and probably the best of them, 
will resent rather than appreciate it 


TH€ POLECAT IN WALES 


HESE striking photographs of a polecat were sent to us 

by Mr. Arthur Brook, who says in his letter that he 
obtained them under very peculiar circumstances. 

He was travelling in a very wild part of Wales when he came 
across the animal, and two keepers kept it at bay in a corner 
of rock while it was photographed. Mr. Brook adds that this 
is the only wild polecat he has ever seen, although he travels 
among the wildest mountains in Wales. As a matter of fact, 
however, the polecat is not so very scarce in Wales. During 





POLECAT IN A CORNER. Copyright. 


the middle of the nineteenth century it was still the practice 
to hunt it with hounds, as it had been in Cumberland and several 
other parts of Great Britain. Mr. Millais considers that it is 
probably more common in Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire 
than in any parts of Scotland. In South Wales it is probably 
very near extinction. The facts about the polecat have changed 
very much during the last fifty years. In the sixties of last century 
it was still fairly common in the outlving parts alike of England 
and Wales. At any rate, it was no uncommon thing for the 
farmer to discover in the morning that a polecat had visited 





ANGRY AND FRIGHTENED. Copyright 
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his henroost and accomplished a work of destruction. He knew 
it would come again if once it had tasted blood, and it was his 
custom to trap or waylay it with terriers. In those days the word 
foumart, which is a term used in many localities of Great Britain, 
was in common use, and a cat of a certain colour was called a 
foumarty cat. The polecat, inhabited wild and little-frequented 
places, was barren of cunning; and was easily shot, trapped and 
killed with dogs. But on hillsides it often found refuge in the 
dry stone walls. Its habit was to sallv forth at dusk and attack 
frogs, rabbits, wild game such as partridges and pheasants, and 
poultry. The story of its disappearance is told in an article by 
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Mr. Robert Service on “ The Old Fur Market of Dumfries ”— 
in 1829, 400 foumarts were sold ; in 1831, 600; in 1854 they 
were becoming scarce; in 1858 they were very scarce ; and 
the last sales were in 1866. 


MR. EAGLE CLARKE ON 
* BIRD MIGRATION. 


ONG before the Christian era the seasonal movements 
of birds had attracted the attention of mankind in 
the civilised world, and the migrations in spring and 
autumn of the hawk, crane, stork, turtle-dove, swallow 
and many others are frequently referred to in the 

Old Testament and in works of even greater antiquity, dating 
as far back as about the twelfth century B.c. While the move- 
ments of the : wallow were known to the Greek poet Anacreon, 
who assigned Egypt as one of the bird’s winter quarters, later 
writers, and among them the illustrious philosopher and 
naturalist, Aristotle (B.c. 384-322), held extraordinary views 
on the subject. Though he was well aware that cranes, pelicans, 
quails and many other species migrate southwards on the 
approath of winter, he also believed that many individuals 
of certain species hid themselves in holes and hibernated, and 
among these he included the swallow. Later, this idea gained 
general credence, and it was asserted by such distinguished 
naturalists as Linnzus, Forster and Cuvier that both swallows 
and martins, on the approach of winter, hid themselves under 
the water at the bottom of rivers and marshes! In 1772, the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, in a paper printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, solemnly advocated 
these preposterous views, and their influence on his cele- 
brated contemporary, Gilbert White, is well known from the 
published correspondence that passed between them (of letters 
dated February 12th, 1771, and March oth, 1772). An even 
more extraordinary theory is to be found in a rare pamphlet 
published in 1703 by “ A Person of Learning and Piety,”’ who 
held that migratory birds, among them the swallow, retreat to 
the moon to spend the cold season, sixty days being allowed 
for the journey! After referring to these “ Ancient and Anti- 
quated Views,” Mr. Eagle Clarke remarks : 

There can be little doubt that the hibernation theory owes its origin, to 

some extent, to the fact ot swallows, martins, and other migratory birds having 
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been found dead in holes in banks, etc., into which they had crept for shelter 
from an outburst of inclement weather during their sojourn in their native lands, 
which is not an uncommon event. These were supposed to be the remains ot 
individuals which had died from natural causes while concealed in their winter 
retreats, and some of them may have been found in a more or less featherless 
condition. 
predilection for roosting in reed-beds standing in water, and this coupled with 
the fact that the birds were not seen afterwards, may have led those who 


Swallows, just ere they emigrate in the autumn, have a 


witnessed the act to suppose that they crept down the reeds and submerged 
themselves. 

In looking back over the history of earlv opinion in relation to 
the appearance and disappearance of certain birds at certain seasons, it 
is both interesting and instructive to note 
that in very early times men’s knowledge 
of the matter seems to have been scanty, but 
sound as far as it went, and that in later times 
careless observation, fancifully interpreted, 
brought forth ‘‘a lively principle of error,” 
which led mankind astray for many genera- 
tions, and induced even Linnzus and White- 
two naturalists of the first rank, and living 
within the period in which the scientific spirit 
had become powerfully operative—to lend 
their authority to theories now quite untenat le 
On this most attractive branch of the 
science of ornithology few have such 
special knowledge as Mr. Eagle Clarke, 
and in “Studies in Bird Migration” 
(Gurney and Jackson) he gives us the 
results of his personal observations ex- 
tending over many years, during which 
he has had exceptional opportunities 
for acquiring much information on the 
subject. The author commenced his 
studies on bird-migration in 1880, 
and in 1883 was elected a member 
of the British Association Committee 
on the Migration of Birds as 
Observed on the British and Irish 
Coasts. The preparation of the re- 
ports, five in number, embodying the 
results was placed in his hands and 
finally accomplished in 1903. The 
masterly way in which the _ enor- 
mous amount of data elicited by that 
great enquiry was marshalled and worked out is now a matter 
of history. Much desirable information was, however, still 
lacking, and Mr. Clarke was thus led to undertake a series of 
special investigations in the hope of clearing up some of the more 
obscure points and adding to our knowledge of migration 
generally. With this end in view he spent long periods in visit- 
ing lighthouses and the remote islands of St. Kilda and Ushant. 

“Some Modern Views’ on migration are expressed in the 
second chapter, which forms a pleasant and well-written intro- 
duction to the special studies which follow. ‘ What Birds 
are Migratory, and Why ?”’ ; also “ The Origin of the Migratory 
Habit” and ‘‘ How are the Migrants Guided ?””’ are some of 
the questions discussed; also the “ Dangers Encountered 
en route.’ Under the latter heading the author writes : 


Those who have not witnessed a “ bird-night”’ at a light-station cannot 
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form any conception of the appalling loss of life that takes place. I have stood 
on the gallery of the Eddystone Lighthouse and watched the emigrants striking 
the great lantern and falling into the surf beneath for ten and a-half hours with- 
out a break. I have stood on the deck of the Kentish Knock Lightship from 
dusk to dawn, and seen birds falling thickly the whole time, to perish miserably, 
many of them being merely stunned, in the calmest of seas. On each of thes« 
occasions thousands of the migrants perished. What must the combined 
slaughter have been at these and neighbouring stations, or, perhaps, at many 
British stations, for the conditions and the movements are often widespread ? 
What for a whole season? Hundreds of thousands: I am convinced of this. 
Another danger may be alluded to, namely, the havoc wrought among the 
travellers by Birds of Prey. These destroyers take a heavy toll, for many follow 
their migrating prey and play havoc in their ranks, both during the daytime 
and in the dark. 

Speaking of the speed at which birds travel, a question which 
has been much discussed, he says : 

I do not believe that any species exceeds 100 miles per hour, and I doubt 
if such a speed is maintained by birds on their migrations. Gatke, however, 
would endow them with amazing powers in this respect (as much as 207 miles— 
‘180 geographical miles’’—per hour). The data, however, upon which his 
estimates are based are of the very flimsiest nature, and will not stand the tests 
very properly imposed by modern scientific investigators. 

No country in the world is more favourably situated than our 
own for witnessing the movements of migratory birds, and in 
none has the subject received greater attention. In 1904 the 
members of the British Ornithologists’ Club, realising that 
much still remained to be discovered, appointed a “ Migration 
Committee ’’ to report on the movements in England and Wales 
of a number of our migratory species. Since that date an 
elaborate yearly report has been issued by the club as a separate 
volume of their Bulletin, each containing a mass of valuable 
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and interesting information, carefully collated, with maps 
showing the various immigrations of each species. Their inten- 
tion is to extend these enquiries over a number of years before 
attempting to arrive at any definite conclusions. It seems 
strange that, in looking over the pages of Mr. Clarke’s valuable 
monograph, we do not find any allusion whatever to the work 
done by the committee. 

The migrations of birds in the British Islands are dealt 
with in an eminently readable and most able and exhaustive 
manner, our summer visitors, partial migrants, winter visitors 
and birds of passage being dealt with in turn, their movements 
being traced throughout the year, while useful lists are given 
of the casual visitors which from time to time find their way to 
our shores from Continental Europe, Asia, Africa, North America 
and the Arctic Regions, as well as ocean wanderers. The author 
has a very simple and pleasant way of presenting his facts, 
which must appeal not only to the student of migration, but to 
all who are in any way interested in our native avifauna. 

A specially interesting chapter is that devoted to the 
“Geographical Aspects of British Bird-Migration’’ and the 
various routes by which the migrants reach their destinations, 
while an excellent map of Europe, etc., showing the fly-lines 
marked in red, like an elaborate system of railways, contributes 
to a clearer understanding of the matter : 


In seeking and returning from the inland seasonal haunts, the migrants 
follow a multiplicity of routes. The majority of these are mere by-paths which 
can only be known in any district to naturalists who have long resided in it, and 
who have paid close attention to the comings and goings of these feathered visitors, 


A knowledge of the geographical races to be found among a 
number of the species which occur as visitors to our islands 
is necessary, and is of the utmost value, for it enables us in 
many cases to determine whence certain migrants set out 
to reach our shores ; its importance cannot therefore be 
over-estimated. Such are the Continental or Arctic races 
of the mealy redpole, willow-warbler, chiff-chaff, red- 
breast, wheatear, great spotted woodpecker, etc. 

The weather conditions and their effect on the migra- 
tions of the various species of birds are well explained, 
and illustrated by excellent maps. Special chapters are 
devoted to the migrations of the swallow, fieldfare, white 
wagtail, song-thrush, skylark, lapwing, starling and rook, 
these birds being selected to illustrate different types of 
the seasonal movements. Want of space unfortunately 
prevents us from enlarging on these most interesting sub- 
jects ; but the reader will find them worthy of careful 
consideration and treated in an ample and thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. The author’s visit to the Eddystone 
Lighthouse in September, 1901, when he spent a month in 
studying the autumn migration, must have been a won- 
derful experience, and has enabled him to furnish valu- 
able notes on a long list of species observed there. 

In the second volume will be found an account of a 
month spent on the Kentish Knock Lightship, chiefly 
devoted to a study of the east-to-west autumn movements 


across the North Sea, also several chapters on Fair Isle, W. « 


lying midway between the Orkney and Shetland groups : 

Seven years’ investigations have made it the most famous bird-observatory 
ia our islands: indeed it has become the “‘ British Heligoland.’’ Quite a number 
of species which were previously regarded as rare casual visitors to our isles, 
have, as the result of these observations, been found to be regular migrants. 
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They doubtless occur on the mainland too, but owing to its broad acres they 
almost entirely escape notice. In addition several species have been added 
to the British and many to the Scottish avifauna through Fair Isle investigations. 
A full account of the birds is given in Chapter XXI., and con- 
tains a valuable contribution to the history of some of the rarer 
visitors. In all, two hundred and nine species are known to 
have occurred in the island. The author’s observations in 
St. Kilda, the Flannan Isles, Sule Skerry, West of Orkney, 
and the Isle of Ushant will be found in the concluding 
chapters, which are equally interesting. 

Mr. Eagle Clarke is to be most heartily congratulated on 
having contributed this extremely valuable and delightfully- 
written monograph on one of the most interesting subjects 
in the world ; and there can be no doubt that his countrymen 
owe him a special debt of gratitude for having placed at their 
disposal an immense amount of most valuable information 
which has taken him so many years to collect. All bird-lovers 
should possess Mr. Eagle Clarke’s volumes, and place them 
where they can constantly be referred to. W. R. O. G. 


THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER’S 
POLO PONIES. 


HE brilliant successes of the Eton team in the early 
part of the season have been attributed—and, in part, 
rightly—to the team of ponies on which they have been 


mounted. No better or more typical collection of English polo 
ponies exists at the present time. They are a triumph of judicious 
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expenditure and wise selection. I do not think it is too much to 
sav that these ponies are equal to, if not the superiors of, those 
on which the Meadowbrook team were mounted in 1909. Not 
only are they beautiful ponies, as the illustrations of this 
article will show, but they have that experience of the 
game which is as recessary to the pony as to his rider, 
and the condition which we have learned to look upon 
as necessary for the tournament pony. A glance at the 
accompanying portraits will show us what a notable 
collection of ponies in make, shape and quality they are. 
Our ancestors, in endeavouring to procure the best race- 
horses they could, evolved the English thorough-bred 
by a judicious blend of the best running blood, for 
which England has been famous as long as English 
horses have any history. 

With the most successful racing ponies of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries and the 
choicest Eastern blood then procurable they builded 
better than they knew. They not only transmitted to us 
the best race-horse in the world, but also the English 
riding pony, which, no doubt, has always existed in 
England and Ireland, but whose virtues and value the 
game of polo has revealed. These ponies, however bred, 
are unquestionably reversions in point of size, evidence 
of the prepotency of the Arab blood of their ancestors, 
or in some cases of strains of our native ponies (Irish 
and English) which have so many qualities of courage, 
endurance and constitution, valuable alike to the race- 
horse, the hunter and polo pony. Most people would, 
I think, accept without question Energy as typical of 
the best type of blood pony for polo. Look at her 
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in the most characteristic photograph given here. She has 
the perfect polo forehand, the length of rein, the well-laid 
shoulder, the depth through the heart and the propelling 
power in the loins and quarters which make a polo pony 
easy to ride, able to stay, to gallop and to turn. Energy 
has, too, that indispensable gift of a polo temperament 
which makes her the polo pony she is. If I wanted a model 
of a weight-carrying hunter with quality I should not want 
to go very far from the type of Priestess; she has good 
bone, good depth through the heart and the freedom of 
action which makes a pony easy to handle in a fast game. 
It was a matter of common observation around the ring at 
Hurlingham on Saturday that Sprite was a pony of parti- 
cularly perfect shape. She has, too, that smooth and level 
action in her gallop which makes it easy for a good player 
to strike the ball with certainty and true direction. 
Velocity is a pony I recollect well when played and exhibited 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury. Not quite so perfect in beauty 
as Sprite or so full of quality as Energy, she, nevertheless, 
catches the eye when galloping in the game, and was much 
liked by many of the judges before whom she appeared 
last year. 

A very taking pony is Miss Anne; she has good 
shoulders, a long forearm, well-sprung ribs and rather droop- 
ing quarters, with great power behind the saddle. We should 
pick her out at once as likely to make a fencer if her voca- 
tion in life had been that of a hunter. She has the beautifully 
set on head and neck, with the look of intelligence, which 
we particularly desire in the polo pony. Scott is, in her way, 
a very notable type of the modern polo pony ; she gives us 
the impression of being the sort of pony that might be 
trusted to come out at a pinch for an extra period, and also 
of being an easy and pleasant pony to ride, though perhaps 
that is a qualitv which goes without saving in such a team 
as the Duke of Westminster’s. Figleaf is of a sharp, wiry 
type, which is often so useful at polo, and carries her saddle 
just where it ought to be. This pony looks strongly built, 
and has a head full of sense and fire ; while Red Deer is of 
the sort that we should choose te play in a tournament or 
ride in a bending competition. 

Such a team of ponies as these are well worth the atten- 
tion of breeders as well as players, for they are exactly of 
the type, power and quality combined necessary for the 
modern polo pony. Most of them are mares, and we can 
picture to ourselves how invaluable they will be when 
their polo days are over to the polo pony-breeding 
stock of this country. . 


THE VILLAGE UMPIRE. 


HE one humorous note in the Laws of Cricket, as 
revised by the M.C.C., lies in the words, ‘“ The 
umpires are chosen one for each end and not one for 
each side.’’ The humour, however, does not become 
fully apparent until one has had a long experience 

of real village cricket. Here one finds that the umpire is still 
looked upon as a twelfth man, and at times a side will show 
a touching confidence in a really good man. Once I asked the 
captain of a village eleven in Yorkshire whether he had got 
his best eleven with him. ‘“ Only poor,’’ was the reply, “ our 


” 


umpire could not get off. The umpire in question, as I dis- 
covered later, was quite a famous official. He was the local 
blacksmith, and the strong man of the district, whose word 
no man dare gainsay. An honest man he was too, and always 
zealous to do the best he could for his best side. 

On one occasion, when the other side was in, he was 
suddenly appealed to for a catch at the wickets. \t the 
moment the umpire was counting out coppers from one hand 
to the other, and I, fielding at mid-oft, was quite sure that he 
had not seen what happened at all. He gave the man out, 
however, without any hesitation, though the snick had been 
a very slight one. Shortly afterwards, and quite in a friendly 
way, I taxed him with not having scen the catch. ‘“ No,’’ 
he answered, frankly, ‘I didn’t see it, but I wasn’t going to 
let the chap stay in for that, was I ?”’ 

He reminded me of another umpire who was to be found 
in the heart of the hunting district of Leicestershire—a much 
older man, who had umpired for more than a generation, 
and whose proud boast it was that he had once given out the 
great ““W.G."’ “I said that I’d give him out and so I did. 
He didn’t want to go, but I made him, I tell you Why, 
they’d never have got him out without me.” That was in 
the days when there was less county cricket than there is 
now, wnd in an age when great cricketers were not quite so 
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particular as to the quality of the grounds they played on as 
the plavers are now. The old fellow’s umpiring was certainly 
marvellous. He had to be in a very tight corner indeed before 
he would give one of his own side out; but as the rival 
umpire was generally quite as keen to do his best for his side, 
matters worked out fairly well. 

I thoueht that even he was surpassed one day by 
another umpire in the same county. We were playing on 


the Squire’s ground, and the Squire himself was in. His 


Butler was umpiring. The Squire snicked a ball into the safe 
hands of first slip. ‘‘ How’s that ?”’ cried the bowler to the 
3utler. The Squire did not move, though he was clearly out, 


but gazed hopefully at his faithful servant His trust was 
not misplaced. “Not out,’’ replied the Butler, adding 
indignantly, “Do vou think that | am going to give them 
so fine as that?” So the Squire stayed in a little 
longer until the umpire at the other end got a chance 
at him. 

rhe umpire, however strange his ruling may be, generally 
has a treason of some kind to give for it Iwo near and deat 
villages were playing a great match one Saturday afternoon 
Both were at full strength, umpires included The crowd was 
excited, as it usually is on such occasions: but things went 
quictly enough until the ball rose from the home captain's 
bat and hit the wicket-keeper in the mouth. He, brave man, 
though two of his teeth were knocked out by the force of the 
blow, held the ball in his wounded jaws for a moment and then 
dropped it into his hands. The visiting umpire at once gave 
the batsman out; his own umpire, who was standing at square- 
lec, ordered him to stay where he was He said that the 
stumper had no right to hold the ball in his mouth. ‘The 
captain, however, moved away to the pavilion, but there his 
friends persuaded him to go back-and wait until his own umpire 
gave him out. He returned, and after a long and heated argu- 
ment, in which his umpire bore his part manfully, continued 
his innings. As he made a big score, and as after every stroke 
the quarrel waxed stronger and stronger, his innings lasted a 
long time—so long, fortunately, that the game ended in a 
draw, and therefore no bones were broken. 

Some of these umpires err not only from patriotic zeal, 
but also, less excusablv, from ignorance It is amazing to 
find that some of them, even after a gencration of experience 
in the white coat, have no clear idea of some of the rules of 
the game. I met one once who had a most annoving habit 
of jumping behind the bowler’s arm as the ball was delivered 
On being remonstrated with he declared that he could not 
otherwise give a correct decision in case of Lb.w. Anothei 
would give the batsman out if caught off the arm, evidently 
confusing cricket and Association football. Once I was given 
out stumped, although, as I pointed out, my foot was well 
inside the line and had not moved. “I can see that well 
enough, but you haven’t got half your foot over.”’ Here was 
a man who had been giving unlucky batsmen out under the 
impression that half the foot must be over the line. In my 
case no amount of argument would move him, and I had 


Often it happens, however, that one can sympathise with 
an umpire’s mistakes. I can recall a verv notable instance 
of this. | was playing a few vears ago in a match, which was 
arranged to benefit the funds of a certain church in an out- 
of-the-way part of Yorkshire. A batsman of International fame 

the greatest of this or of any other age—had agreed to 
take part. A record crowd had assembled to see the great 
man hit the local bowlers about, and, after the first wicket 
had made a few runs, he came out amid the hearty 
plaudits of the eager spectators, who settled down to see 
something worth seeing. Alas! he hit the very first ball 
with careless ease, and it soared away towards long-on, and 
long-on was presumptuous enough to catch it. Even the 
faces of the fielders lengthened as the star of the performance 
began to walk away from the wickets. The umpire came to 
the rescue. “Go back. Didn’t you hear me give it a no 
ball?’ The batsman smiled a small smile, but grasped the 
point and went back. He made a magnificent fifty, and then 
long-on got another chance, which he promptly dropped, 
but the next ball was sent to the same spot and this time 
the fielder took the hint and the ball. So all ended happily, 
as things generally do when the proper spirit is shown 
Even so, our umpire, who is hard to beat, would have had 
him stay, but he, having done his duty according to the 
advertisement, was resolved to goin spite of the kindly ruling 
of our friend the Umpire. R. R 
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VERYWHERE at Drayton, both in the house and in 
the gardens, we find signs of the building activity 
of Henry, second Earl of Peterborough. As we might 
expect from the author of the “‘ Succinct Genealogies,” 
he was fond of giving an heraldic signature to his work. 

When he ordered, presumably at Mortlake, the set of tapestries 
that hang in the State bedroom, there was woven into the 
top border, in the same manner as in the Tyrconnel set at Be!ton, 
his own arms impaling those of his wife. That, however, is 
exceptional, for as a rule he used the same rather elaborate 
achievement that we find on the title-page of the ‘ Succinct 
Genealogies.’’ Here are the arms of Alneto, to whom William I. 
gave Turvey, and whose descendant was the heiress who brought 
that estate to the Mordaunts; there is the engrailled cross 
adopted by Sir Walter de Drayton and the special form of the 
quarterly coat retained or adopted by his uncle, Vere of 
Addington ; included are the Mauduit, Latimer and Fitz- 
Lewis coats, all representing heiresses married to Greenes or 
Mordaunts, while the arms of Howard, brought in bv the Ear!’s 
mother, occupy a whole quarter of the shield. This we find 
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on the Webb mantel-piece in the State bedroom illustrated 
last week. We find it also over the arched entrance of the gate- 
house that he erected in the centre of Sir Simon’s outer wall 
It occurs, too, on his garden-houses, where, placed in a great 
cartouche, it boldly surmounts the doorways, as one of the 
illustrations shows. Exactly the same window architraves 
that we find in these garden-houses appear on the whole of th: 
east front except where the third Lord Mordaunt’s origina! 
mullions have been lately replaced. We must conclude that 
Peterborough remodelled the whole of it, and refitted and 
decorated the rooms on all its three storeys. On the ground 
floor there is not much to remind us of him except the Stat 
bedroom suite, which, last week, we saw him undertaking 
before the Restoration. But on the first floor many of 
the rooms, including the old solar, which ever since James I.’s 
visit to the fourth Lord Mordaunt has been called the 
King’s dining-room, remain much as he l2ft them. He lined 
the King’s dining-room with the great, wide outstanding 
panels that came into fashion under Charles II. and con- 
tinued through William IIT. He did this work, not in 
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old-fashioned oak, but in the new and much-sought-after 
pine, all of which he painted. In the great panels, however, 
he placed a series of full-length portraits. All down the long, 
unbroken east wall is a line of his male ancestors ending 
with his father. Opposite, he himself appears over the mantel- 
piece and near by is Van Dyck’s picture ot his mother, the Howard 
“lady of very haughty spirit,’”” who had taken over his father 
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to the Parliamentary camp. Off this great room, which is lit 
at its north and south ends, is a series of lesser ones looking 
east, which, like several more on the upper floor, he fitted partly 
with the same kind of wainscoting and partly with tapestries. 
The latter he used very freely, but did not seem to value or 
respect any unless they were new and of his own time. Older 
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ones he must have considered merely a convenient material 
to work into large spaces and to cut unmercifully to fit into 
them. Such was his treatment of an extremely fine set of 
sixteenth century Flemish hangings which he placed in one of 
the second floor rooms. The centre of each piece is taken up 
by a very large and elaborate achievement of arms, which proves 
that they must have been made for Robert Dudley soon after 
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the fond Queen had given him the Earldom of Leicester. As 
there is no connection between the Dudleys and the Mordaunts, 
this set can hardly have come by inheritance, and may very 
hkely have been bought by Peterborough in Commonwealth 
times, when such things fetched but little. Another set of about 
the same date he massacred to fit the line of a little staircase 
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that led from a closet off his State bedroom 
to the floors above. Sut tapestries of the 
second half of the seventeenth century he 
respected, such as a Brussels set of Diana 
the Huntress in one of the first floor rooms, 
and the Mortlake set with his arms, of 
which each piece represents a horseman of 
most heroic size—for instance, Perseus as a 
Roman warrior drawing his sword against 
the monstrous guardian of Andromeda. 
Chere were more of these than the State 
bedroom needed, and one haags in the 
north corridor among other pieces of much 
the same date. 

Io give a noble access to his most im- 
portant rooms on the first and second floors 
he erected a new stair in the tower that 
Henry Greene had built on the east front. 
hough the tower is square, his stair winds 
circularly, reminding us of the older newel 
form. Yet in its abandonment of the string 
and the adoption of bold mouldings on the 
inder side of each tread it is rather before 
its time and is a precursor of the form that 
prevailed about 1720. It has not, however, 
the numerous thin balusters of that age 
but the stout ones that prevailed under 
Charles II]. whenever the perforated panel 
form was not used. In some respects 
they remind us of those at Wolseley Hall, 
where also they are twisted, but are of oak, 
whereas at Drayton they are of walnut, like 
the legs of so many contemporary chairs 
and tables. It is the wood of the balustrade 
that gives its name to the staircase, the 
treads themselves being of oak. It leads 
up to the second floor, of which the north 
wing is occupied by one of those long roof 
galleries that were almost de rigueur in Eliza- 
bethan days. The one at Drayton seems 


never to have been finished, as it had not 
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the usual fine mantel-piece and _ plaster 
ceiling, such as we find even at Knole, 
where the presence of three galleries on 
the first floor must have precluded the one 
in the roof from being much used as a 
reception-room. At Drayton the gallery 
was treated and turned into a library by 
Lord Peterborough or his successor, and the 
plain waggon ceiling having become ruinous, 
the present one, following the slope of the 
roof, has been recently introduced by Colonel 
Stopford Sackville. Off the gallery is an 
extremely highly-finished though diminutive 
room in gold and white. The mantel-piece 
is of that corner type that we find in the 
King’s dressing-room at Hampton Court. 
The floor has suffered greatly from its own 
delicacy and is very imperfect. It is not 
so much a parquetry as a marquetry floor, 
birds and scrolls in coloured woods being 
introduced in the thick veneer. Here, too, 
we find the same cipher surmounted by a 
ducal coronet as appears on the panels of 
the wainscoting, and it must, therefore, 
have been decorated for, or by, Peter- 
borough’s daughter, the Duchess of Norfolk 

The mention of her name brings us 
across the strange domestic history which 
produced the rather eccentric devolution of 
Drayton in the eighteenth century. We saw 
last week that after his escapade of 1647 the 
Earl of Peterborough compounded a second 
time for his estates and settled down at 
Drayton. Not so his brother John. He 
never for one moment ceased to intrigue 
for a Restoration, and only the casting 
vote of the President of the Court saved 
his head when he was arraigned for his 
share in the conspiracy of 1658. Thus he 
was mere in favour than his brother at 
the Restoration, in anticipation of which 
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Copyright THE DUCHESS 
he had received his peerage patent Baron Mordaunt 
of Reigate. Reigate belonged to his mother, and Peterborough 
considered that it should come to him. But when the Dowager- 
Lady Peterborough died in 1671 it was found that she had settled 
it on her younger son. Hence came litigation and a family 
feud, and Peterborough complains in the “‘ Succinct Genealogies ” 
that he was received coldly by Charles II. because his 
brother had curried favour “‘ by much officiousness and many 
endeavors,’ and that, owing to his brother obtaining Reigate, 
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a noble house and a thousand a year was lost, and “ great and 
incomposable differences”’ had arisen in the family. The Earl 
had large views of what was due and proper to the head of a 
family that needed a huge tome to describe its ancestry, and no 
doubt his renovation and extension of Drayton and the mainten- 
ance of a fitting establishment there so far strained his resources 
that the loss of Reigate was serious and kept him constantly 
looking for remunerative Government employment. Thus he 
consented to accept the by no means sought after position of 
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Governor of Tangier, but was fortunate enough to be able to 
resign it after a few months in consideration of a pension of one 
thousand pounds a year. He then served in the Fleet under the 
Duke of York, and afterwards, receiving a Household appoint- 
ment under that Prince, was chosen to arrange the marriage 
with Mary of Modena. This brought him into favour not only 
with Charles, but with the Duke, who, on succeeding his brother as 
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James II. in 1685, gave him the garter and persuaded him to turn 
Roman Catholic. Meanwhile, the family breach occasioned by the 
Reigate succession quarrel had widened through political causes. 
The Royalist brother had been succeeded ia 1675 by a Whig 
nephew who was so intimately associated with Russell and 
Sidney as to be suspected of complicity in the Rye House Plot. 
With the accession of James he thought it prudent to cross over 
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to Holland, where he is said to have been the first to press the 
Prince of Orange ‘‘to undertake the business of England.” 
That business having been successful, he obtained an Earldom 
and high office, while his uncle, Peterborough, was impeached 
of high treason and, though he suffered no more than confine- 
ment to his own house, remained under a cloud until his death in 
1697. He had taken care that, though his nephew must needs 
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succeed him as third Earl of Peterborough, Drayton should pass 
to his own daughter, the Duchess. Yet her conduct cannot 
have encouraged the father to take this step, and we 
must conclude that his enmity to his nephew was great enough 
to belittle in his eyes his daughter’s peccadilloes. 

It was in 1677 that Lady Mary Mordaunt married 
Henry, Earl of Arundel—who, seven years later, succeeded his 
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father as seventh Duke of Norfolk—and we find Evelyn dining 
with Lord Peterborough on the eve of the marriage on 
May oth of that vear. He also tells us how Lady Mary 
had taken part at a Court performance of a masque, entitled 
“Calisto, or the Chaste Nymph.” The title, as it proved, 
was hardly appropriate to Lady Mary herself, for more than half 
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the Duke's married life was spent in attempting to get a divorce 
from her, for very adequate reasons. Nearly a century later, 
Lord George Germain, of whose ultimate succession to Drayton 
we have spoken under the headiag of Buckhurst, and who would 
certainly wish to sav the best of the man to whom he owed that 


fine property, described Sir John Germain as “ 
tinguished Favorite of the other Sex.” 
Norfolk must have found this “soldier of fortune,” as the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography” labels him, from the moment 
he set foot on the English shore. From that time she seems 
to have lived separate from the Duke, and her relationship to 
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Such, the Duchess of 
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the good-looking Dutchman was perfectly understood. Not 
very much is known of him, nor has the mystery of his origin 
and career ever been fully cleared up. His mother, “‘ who was 
very handsome,” passed as the wife of a private soldier in the 
Life Guards of William II.. Prince of Orange, but it was generally 
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believed that the Prince him- 
self was not at all indifferent 
to her charms. Certainly 
William II1.’s attitude 
towards John Germain may 
be taken to imply a tacit 
admission of brotherhood 
with a “‘ bend sinister.”” On 
the other hand, it bas been 
urged that “his military 
qualities, independently of 
this supposititious relation- 
ship, endeared him to 
William ITT., whom he accom- 
panied to England in 1688, 
and with whom he served in 
later years in Ireland and 
Flanders.” Yet when we 
take into consideration his 
“defective morals ’’—to 
quote Horace Walpole’s fe- 
licitous phrase—a_ stronger 
bona than military efficiency 
may be suspected. For, after 
all, we have no record what- 
ever of any brilliant feats of 
arms performed by this man 
whose flagrant and notorious 
inroad upon the domestic 
peace of the first peer of the 
realm was not only condoned 


but almost encouraged by 
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the generally austere monarch, who used his influence to induce 
the House of Lords twice to throw out a Bill granting a divorce 
to the Duke and-who gave the co-respondent a baronetcy. Only 
in 1700, on its third introduction, was the Bill passed. Twelve 
months later the Duke died of apoplexy, and this event was soon 
followed by the granting, at the faculty office of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, of a licence for the “‘ marriage of Sir 
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John Germain, of St. James’s, Westminster and Lady 
Mary Mordaunt, of same, spinster”—a_ really astonishing 
description of a lady who, in right of the husband she had deeply 
wronged, liberally scattered ducal coronets over her work at 
Drayton! These appear both in stone and iron on the magnificent 
gates and clairvoyées to the outer court. The eagle supporters 
of the Merdaunts top the principal piers, and on the sides of 
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these are large cartouches, of which the one to the left, as seen 
in the illustration, has the Howard arms impaling those of 
Mordaunt under a ducal coronet, while on the right the Mordaunt 
chevron and estoiles are placed as a shield of pretence on 
‘azure, a cross engrailed, or.”’ That, it will be noticed, repre- 
sents the de Drayton arms with an altered tincture. Was it as 
de facto Lord of Drayton that Germain, without apparently any 
reference to the College of Heralds, adopted it, or as “ implying 
pretensions to exalted parentage,’’ according to the suggestion of 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography”? Probably the former, 
just as the bird which surmounts the helm above the shield is a 
variant of the Mordaunt eagle supporters and resembles a falcon, 
though by som: it is called a parrot. It reappears wherever 
Sir John made additions to Drayton, as, for instance, on th: 
lead rain-water head that he added to the south end of one of 
nis father-in-law’s garden-houses. The head itself is not dis- 
similar to some of the very rich examples at Kimbolton, which 
lies not very many miles south-east of Drayton, while the oak-leaf 
and acorn decoration of the pipe below is cast from the same 
mould as one at the seat of the Montagus. Both Sir John and 
his wife, the Duchess, must have had a strong partiality for the 
ornamental ironwork that began to prevail in England with the 
accession of William III. She commenced introducing it at 
Drayton very soon after her father’s death and before her 
divorce from the Duke, for the gates that open from the garden 
on to one of the eastward avenues are dated 1699. As to the 
forecourt gates, the date of their erection is curiously recorded. 
Below the ducal coronet that tops the overthrow is a circle 
coataining the somewhat involved cipher which seems to have 
no reference to the initials of John Germain and Mary Mordaunt, 
but to represent the Roman letters MDCCI, standing for 1701. 
Half-a-dozen sets of fine gates did the Duchess set up at Drayton, 
where we also find iron balustrading to the stone staircase and 
to the descent from the walnut staircase hall to the garden. 
On the latter we find the ducal coronet, while the pedimented 
doorway it leads from bears the Mordaunt estoile and the Germain 
cross. The richest ironwork are the overthrows to the two fore- 
court gateways, and the free use of elaborate embossed acanthus 
scrolls, drapery and other motifs makes it probable that Tijou 
himself designed for Germain, as he did for William III. It is 
clear that to accentuate his friendship, if not his relationship, 
with the King, Germain wished his work at Drayton to bear 
semblance to that at Hampton Court. Witness the stone 
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staircase with its iron balustrade and its walls and ceiling 
wholly covered with a great allegorical painting, which thus 
forms a small edition of the King’s staircase at the Palace on 
Thames-side. The painter was Lanscroon, who also painted 
the staircase at Powis Castle, at that time in possession of 
Nassau-Zuylestein, another of William III.’s “left hand” 
relations. Lanscroon was similarly employed at Burley-on-the- 
Hill, while at Burghley House the Stewart-loving Verrio worked 
for Lord Exeter. Germain’s chief work was to complete the 
classic transformation of the fourteenth century house. He 
sash - windowed the hall, ceiled it with a coved ceiling 
and lined the walls with large panelled wainscoting. 
On the east wall he set up a great portrait of William III. 
on horseback by Kneller, a replica of the central figure of that 
artist’s allegorical picture at Hampton Court. It is necessary 
to scramble into the roof above the ceiling, and to notice the six- 
foct depth of the window embrasures, so well rendered in the 
illustration, to get a reminder that the substance of the medieval 
hall lies beneath Sir John Germain’s work. This work extended 
to the whole exterior facade of this portion of Drayton House. 
As we find in the pedimented panel above the doorway the same 
arrangement of the Germain and Mordaunt arms as on the 
forecourt gate-pier, this facade must have been completed 
before the Duchess’s death in 1705. The largeness of its parts 
suggests that Vanbrugh, who a little later was at work at 
Kimboltoa, had a hand in the design. But he, despite his 
freedom from “ learnedness”’ of design, would hardly have 
set great, plain, far-projecting pediments above four of his 
windows and left them out in the othe1 two, which have the same 
curious and unusual scrolled and carved heads that we find 
on the rather earlier work in the courtyard at Kimbolton, 
where also is the leadwork resembling Sir John Germain’s. 
His architect may, therefore, have been Coleman, whom we have 
suggested as the independent author of the earlier Kimbolton 
alterations, as he certainly was the subordinate overseer of 
Vanbrugh’s work there. By some it may be supposed that the 
slightly amateurish character of the Drayton elevation arose 
from Sir John Germain’s personal interference in a matter of 
which he knew nothing. With regard to the colonnades, which, 
in imitation of those at Hampton Court, run along the sides 
of the courtyard, Horace Walpole, writing to Lady Ossory about 
Drayton in 1782, says: ‘‘ There is a modern colonnade erected 
by Sir John Germain, the pillars of which, according to his usual 
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ignorance, were at first, as Lady Suffolk told me, set up with 
their capitals downwards, supposing them pedestals.” It 
is doubtful in the first place whether Sir John was really such 
an ignoramus as tradition paints him, and in the second place 
whether he would do so unusual a thing as to interfere either 
with his architect or his builder in the matter of setting up the 
details of his buildings. But it should also be noted that the 
source from which Walpole derived his anecdote is slightly 
tainted. The third Earl of Peterborough continued for twenty 
years after his uncle’s death to try and make good his claim 
to Drayton, and this most especially and actively after the year 
1705, when the Duchess, dying childless, was found to have left 
the property to Sir John. The case 
was tried in 1705 and again in 1710, 
and though the verdict was in 
Germain’s favour, he was to the end 
of his life “involved in constant 
trouble over the estate.”” The Earl 
and the Baronet were, therefore, 
thoroughly hostile. But the Earl, be 
it remembered, became the aged lover 
of Lady Suffolk, to whom he addressed 
some amorous verses and many 
amorous letters, and the story may 
have reached her through bim. At 
the same time, Lady Suffolk will not 
herself have been ill-disposed towards 
Sir John, seeing that she eventually 
married the brother of Sir John’s 
second wife, the famous Lady Betty 
Germain, whose acquaintance we 
have already made at Knole. She 
was the daughter of the second Earl 
of Berkeley, and met Germain soon 
after the death of his first wife, the 
Duchess, at the Hot Wells at Bristol. 
He was getting on towards sixty 
years of age, and the place of meeting 
implies that health resorts and 
medicinal treatments were beginning 
to be of importance to him. But she 
accepted his offer of marriage, and 
as “she possessed a superior Under- 
standing, added to the most correct 
Deportment, she acquired great 
Influence over him.” It was after 
the marriage—which took place in 
1706—that the colonnades were com- 
pleted, for here Sir John’s assumed 
arms impale those of Berkeley 
instead of having those of Mordaunt 
in pretence as on the south front. 
Lady Betty bore him three children, 
but they all died in infancy, before he 
himself was laid by the side of bis 
first wife in Lowick Church in 1718. 
We hear that on his death-bed he 
called Lady Betty to his bedside, 
apologised for having been but an 
indifferent husband owing to the 
burden of his infirmities, and while 
advising her never to marry another 
old man, exhorted her to take a 
second husband and have children to 
whom she might leave the estate, 
which he bequeathed to her as he had 
received it from his first wife. Should, 
however, she remain a widow, “it 
would give me Pleasure to think,” 
said he, “that Drayton descended 
after your Decease, to a younger Son 
of my Friend, the Duchess of Dorset.” 
This lady, of course, was Elizabeth 
Colyear, the daughter of his old friend, 
the General in William III.’s service, 
of whom we have spoken when giving 
the history of Knole. Lady Betty did not take his advice to 
marry again, but fulfilled his desire with respect to the succession 
of Drayton. Three-quarters of a century later, when Wraxall was 
spending the autumn there with the Duchess’s youngest son, who 
had succeeded to Drayton and been created Lord Sackville, the 
latter told him “In Consequence of this wish, expressed by Sir 
John Germain on his Death-bed, I now enjoy the Estate. Lady 
Betty, though young when left a Widow, and though she survived 
him above fifty Years, never married a second Time. Her 
Friendship for my Mother, always continued without Diminution ; 
and her Respect for the Desire manifested by her Husband, 
induced her to fulfil his Wishes, to the Exclusion of anv of her 
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own Relations.’”” We have seen how constantly Lady Betty 
and the Dorsets visitea each other and how Lord George Sack- 
ville went straight down to Drayton after his wedding in 1754 
in order to visit the lady whose friendship for him was so close 
that the editor of the ninth report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts falls into the error of calling her his aunt. 

The great house, of which she was sole mistress from 1718 
to her death in 1769, bears abundant evidence of her occupation. 
Her most important work was the refitting of the chapel which 
the mob had “spoiled” in 1688 when James II. fled from 
England and his friend and co-religionist, the Earl of Peter- 
borough, was accused of high treason. The illustration shows 
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Lady Betty’s initials over the great pedimented altar-piece, 
which modestly resembles the fine example that Wren had 
designed and Grinling Gibbons had executed at Hampton Court 
for Queen Anne. The altar rails have very richly-wrought 
balustrades, and the walls are decorated with swags and scrolls 
in plaster-work. The ceiling is panelled out in wood, and is 
covered with shields of the arms of all those families who were 
connected with the Mordaunts and with Drayton, while on the 
walls between the windows Lady Betty’s own widow’s lozenge 
appears in ornamental cartouches. As the same lozenge, with 
“Germain ”’ impaling Berkeley, occupies the central space in a 
set of tapestries of scrollwork design, such as still were woven 
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in Soho in Lady Betty’s time, it is thought she intended them 
for the chapel gallery, but they are now distributed in 
various rooms, and are, in point of date, the last of the long 
series of tapestries at Drayton, which begins with the “ Leicester ”’ 
hangings. Something of the same continuity is observable 
with respect to the furniture. Of all that must have been 
gathered there by the third Lord Mordaunt to satisfy his love 
of magnificence, there is, unfortunately, next to nothing left. 
But of post-Restoration furniture there is much besides the 
splendid bed and chairs described last week. A table and 
looking-glass, richly ornamented with embossed silver, are very 
like those now in the Colonnade room at Knole bearing the 
initials of Frances Lady Dorset. Other tables are of the 
elaborately-carved gilt type fashionable in the time of 
Charles II. and of his immediate successors. In several cases 
these form the stands to lacquer cabinets, of which very many 
examples, mostly of Oriental and not European workmanship, 
are to be found at Drayton in the drawing-room, in the King’s 
dining-room and in the hall. Ia the last-mentioned room they 
are not on elaborate gilt stands, 
but on simple ones with cabriole 
legs ending in ball and claw, 
and dating after 1706, so that 
they must have been added in 
Lady Betty’s time. In the 
same room is a great screen of 
gold lac and another of cut lac 
as_ well numerous small 
articles such as trays and boxes, 
which must certainly have been a> ai 
gathered together at the same Lvs 3 


SO 


as 


time and have the distinct 
Japanese touch. Japan was 
then closed to all European 


nations except the Dutch, to 
whose merchants a very limited 
opportunity of trading was 
accorded, and from them Sir 
John Germain, as a Dutchman, 
may have obtained samples of 
Japanese craftsmanship. As we 
saw at Knole, however, china 
was Lady Betty’s particular 
hobby, and of the innumerable 
examples of Oriental wafe at 
Drayton there is nothing finer 
than two great covered jars of 
gold pattern over powder blue, 
exceptional both in quality and 
condition. 

The gardens, begun by 
the third Lord Mordaunt and 
extended by Lord Peterborough 
and his daughter, the Duchess, 
will have been further en- 
riched with apt objects m Lady 
Betty’s time, and there is no 
country house in England where 
a larger, finer and more varied 
collection of lead vases and urns 
is to be found. Although she 
lived well on into the period 
when the landscape school pre- 
vailed, Lady Betty defended her 
great walled enclosures from the invasion of Kent and Brown, 
and thus terraces and parterres, pleached alleys and straight 
avenues were saved and survive as one of the best and most 
complete examples of the age of formal gardening. They were 
evidently thought little of by Horace Walpole, a devotee oi the 
landscape school, who passed them by with the remark, “‘ The 
garden is just as Sir John Germaine brought it from Holland : 
pvramidal yews, treillages, and square cradle walks with windows 
clipped in them.”” He came on a visit to the “ dear old place ”’ 
in 1763, and is delighted with the house and its “ divine old 
mistress.”” ‘It is covered with portraits, crammed with old 
china, furnished richly, and not a rag in it under forty, fifty, 
or a thousand years old, and not a bed or a chair that has lost 
a tooth, or got a grey hair, so well are they preserved.”” Lady 
Betty was a universal favourite, and her name may be frequently 
found in contempocary literature, such as “‘ Pope’s Letters,” 
‘“ Swift’s Works,” “‘ The Suffolk Letters’ and the “ Grenville 
Papers.”” At her death Lord George Sackville, the chief events 
of whose life were mentioned under Buckhurst, took the name of 
Germain and made Drayton an occasional residence. The 
ministerial and other appointments, however, which, despite 
the affair of Minden, came to him in George III.’s reign, kept 
him much at his town house in Pall Mall or his Sussex seat of 
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Stoneland. But he did a great deal at Drayton in the way of 
introducing into some of the rooms the decorative taste of his 
dav. His most important work was the dining-room. This 
had been formed out of the medieval pantry and buttery, if not 
by the Earl of Peterborough, then by his daughter and Sir John 
Germain, for they incorporated it in their new facade so as to 
balance the hall. For its present interior aspect, however, 
Lord George, who became Viscount Sackville in 1782, is wholly 
responsible. It will have been put into the hands of Robert 
Adam or one of his school. The illustration shows the mantel- 
piece of white marble and alabaster, while above and at the side 
may be seen portions of the rich plaster-work of the wall panels, 
including one of the oval mirror frames. There are, however, 
four panels filled not by plaster-work, but by full-length portraits. 
That of the Earl of Holland by Mytens has already been 
mentioned. William III. and his Queen occupy spaces on each 
side of the fireplace, while at the further end is their arch- 
enemy, Louis XIV. The ceiling is very richly wrought, a 
is also that in the drawing-room, which has another fine marble 
mantel- piece. In the tw 
sitting-rooms facing north we 
again find evidence of. Lord 
George’s handiwork. The 
mantel-pieces here are of wood, 
but extremely elegant in design, 
and there are banded satin- 
wood china-cupboards let into 
the wall that are excellent 
examples of cabinet-work in 
the Sheraton manner, as also 
is much of the furniture in 
the diaing-room, where we find 
chairs of exactly the same 
model as those in the dining- 
room at Knole. Since the 
date of the death of Viscount 
Sackville—as Lord George was 
styled during the last three 


years of his life—little has 
been either added or _ sub- 
tracted at Drayton, which, 
therefore, like Knole, is a 
remarkable instance of the 
survival of ancient historic 
features and furniture. The 


last of the male line of Sackville 
was its owner from 1785 to 
1843. He was a minor when 
his father, Viscount Sackville. 
died, and became fifth and 
last Duke of Dorset in 1815, 
when his young cousin of Knole 
was killed in Ireland. But he 
was a devotee of the Turf and 
a man of fashion who seldom 
visited Drayton. Indeed, he 
lent it te his brother, whose 
daughter, eventually her uncle’s 
heir, knew it as her home 
during practically the whole ot 
her long life, which extended 
into the present century. She 
was succeeded by her son, the 
present owner, and both have 
ever zealously guarded their ancient home and preserved its 
unique characteristics. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


PYRETHRUMS AND DELPHINIUMS. 

URING the greater part of June and the early days of 
July the herbaceous border owes not a little of its 

to the the florist’s 
Pyrethrum and Delphinium, or Perennial Larkspur as 

some delight to call the latter. Although the garden 

at this season is more interesting than at any other period of the 
year, the plants under notice stand out from all others, the exquisite 
colours and stately form of the flowers attracting the attention 
of all. In appearance the Pyrethrums and Delphiniums are totally 
dissimilar, yet they have one point in common, viz., that with 


beauty modern varieties of 


proper care and treatment during the next two or three weeks they 

can be induced to give us a second and bountiful display of flowers 

in the autumn without serious detriment to the plants themselves. 
The value of these flowers in the garden during summer and 


cannot well be over-stated. Since some of our hardy 


autumn 
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plant specialists took them in hand and commenced crossing and 
selecting the best obtainable, some very beautiful varieties have 
been raised, and it is now possible to obtain soits as varied in 
habit and general contour as they are in colour. Inthe Pyrethrums 
we have both single and double forms, and they are exceedingly 
popular, though I must confess to a partiality for those with single 
blossoms, the beautiful glowing crimson-scarlet James Felway 
being an ideal flower of this section. Apart from their use in the 
herbaceous border, I think these modern Pyrethrums might well 
be grown in large lawn beds, one variety massed in a bed. I have 
seen this attempted on one or two occasions, and although the 
work was only done in a half-hearted manner, the effect was 
excellent. As already stated, there are now so many beautiful 
varieties to select from that quite a good colour-scheme of beds 
might be worked 
out on the lines 
laid down by Miss 
Jekyll in her ene a ; 4< 
book, ‘‘ Colour in mh OP FD TP gee . 
the Flower Gar- = UA ¥ 7} } 
den.”” Nor must ‘ 
we overlook the 


Pann Co 


value of Pyre- 
thrums as cut 
flowers. Their 
slender, graceful 
stems are ideal 
for arranging in 
vases and large 
bowls, and they 
last quite a long 
time in water. 
This is where they 
score over the 
more stately Del- 
phiniums, which 
so soon drop 
their exquisite 
spurred _ flowers 
when cut. 

The Delphi- 
niums, however, 
are equally 
useful, or even 
more so, in the garden. It is difficult to imagine what our 
herbaceous borders would be like without the sentinel-like groups 
of these stately plants, the colour of whose blossoms runs the whole 
gamut of the many shades of blue. There is, of course, a white 
Delphinium, but only once have I seen really good white spikes of 
it, the usual result being flowers of a dirty creamy white that is 
far from pleasing. At Kew the Deiphinium is used for massing 
in some of the large lawn beds, and the effect is exceptionally pretty, 
especially when a background of some dark-foliaged trees is secured. 
In a Yorkshire nursery, a few years ago, I saw a long, broad pathway 
bordered on each side with Delphiniums and Pyrethrums, the last- 
named being grouped in large masses of one colour in front of the 
Delphiniums, and the effect was decidedly good. At the outset 
mention was made of the fact that both Pyrethrums and 
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OW a great man appears to the eyes of his valet is 
always a matter for speculative curiosity ; but we 
do not remember to have previously read the 
biography of a genius written by his valet. Such 
a book is before us in the shape of Recollections of 

Guy de Maupassant, by his valet, Frangois, translated from the 
French by Mina Round (Lane). It is a piece of Boswellising 
that would not have been unworthy of James himself. Francois, 
it is quite evident, was the very cream of valets, affectionate 
and loyal to his master, watchful and sympathetic, ready to fall 
in with his mood at any time and, what is more to the purpose, 
to read it. Not a gesture or facial movement, not a change of 
colour, not a lowering of the eyelid, seems to have escaped his 
vigilant eye. He was one of those servants, too, who read to 
good purpose, and he writes in a style that is worthy of a 
friend of Maupassant, and that is saying a good deal when we 
consider that the author of ‘“ Bel Ami’’ was a master of 
prose style. But Francois is not so literary as to be unduly 
engrossed in the books of his master. His delight seems to lie 
chiefly in recalling the thousand little events in the household 
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ROSA LAVIGATA GROWING 


The foliage is practically evergreen, the blossoms snow white. 
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Delphiniums can be induced to flower again in the autumn, 


and the work necessary to bring about this desirable end 
is not very difficult or irksome. Before seed has had an 
opportunity of forming, they must be cut down quite close to 
the ground, leaving the natural basal foliage of the plants intact. 
After lightly stirring the soil around the plants, place a two- 
inch-thick layer of manure around them. If this work is carried 
out at once, practically all the Pyrethrums, and many of the 
Delphiniums, will give us their beautiful and pleasing flowers 
again in September. F. W. H 


CORRESPONDENCI 
Cox's ORANGE PIPPIN 
Sir,—I have heard it stated that Cox was once gardener at Wormsley 
Park, Oxfordshire, and was buried at Shirburn, Oxfordshire In the register 
of Shirburn Church 
me Thomas Cox was 


buried December 


20th, 1562, aged 
titty two vears 
Phere s no. other 
man of that name 


on the register. Can 
you tell me whether 
this is likely to be 
the Cox? — HENRY 
PARKER 

It is a remark 
able fact that al 
though Cox’s Orangs 
Pippin is the best 
flavoured dessert 
Apple in cultivation, 
vet there is some 
doubt as to its raiser 
According to D1 
Hogg’s Fruit Manual 
this Apple was raised 
in 1830 by a Mr. Cox 
of Colnbrook, neat 
Slough, who, we be- 
lieve, was a small 
nurseryman ** The 
Fruit Garden,” by 
George Bunyard and 
Owen Thomas, gives 
ON A SOUTH WALL. pent ingperebegiaccere 
duction into com- 
merce as 1854, and 
this is supported by 
other writers, who say that it was some vears before it became generally 
known as the best of dessert Apples after it was raised. The identity of the 
raiser of this superb Apple ought to be placed beyond question if possible, 
and we hope that our correspondent’s letter may be the means of doing this 
through the medium of some of our readers Ep 


A WONDERFUL WHITE ROSE, 

Sir,—I am sending herewith a photograph of a small corner of Rosa lavigata 
growing on a south wall here in case it may suit you and interest some of vout 
readers. This Rose does not seem as well known as it shou'd be, for it is pra 
tically evergreen, and in the right position, on a south wall, the display it give 
for five or six weeks is very beautiful. The snow white texture of the blooms 
is not equalled by any other Rose I know, and I have Frau Karl Druschki, 
Purity, et« I find it best to leave it unpruned, only cutting out dead wood, for 
the blossoms appear on old and young wood indiscriminately and of equally 
fine size.—ARTHUR B. Urmston, Maidston 
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that would naturally be noted in the kitchen. Maupassant 
in private life must have been extremely amusing. He loved 
a practical joke as heartily as did George Meredith, and life at 
Ktretat and elsewhere was enlivened by many of them. We 
are scarcely well into the book before we are at a dinner-party 
where there are present ‘‘ two extraordinarily smart ladies, 
both very stout, very handsome, and wafting the sweetest 
scents,’ a schoolboy and the novelist. Much extremely merry 
talk goes on ; but not till the guests have departed is it revealed 
even to the valet that the seeming schoolboy was really a young 
school-mistress dressed up in male clothes for the occasion—a 
fact which would have startled the fair ones if they had ever 
come to know of it. 

Occasionally he feasted his guests on a larger scale. A 
sort of garden-party at which there was organised a huge country 
dance in the field is typical of many others. Everyone joined 
in, says Francois : 

I can still see my master—he had taken two ladies by the hand and danced 
with all his heart, dragging his partners on with him. ‘They were laughing s« 
much that if he had not held them up they certainly would have fallen 
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occasionally some lady lost a shoe ; she screamed, and peals of laughter drowned 
the sound of the instruments. There was a see-saw managed by amateur fire- 
men on the pond, into which one of them fell and was thoroughly drenched 
Following the dance came a startlingly realistic open-air play 
called “‘ The Montmartre Murder,” and to close there was a raffle. 
After the numbers had been distributed they began to draw the 
lots, and each prize was immediately delivered to the winner. 
We must let Francois tell the story : 

The climax came when my master called out* Number 16!" Here!” 
answered a clear young voice It is the cock!” said my master And I 
put into the hands of a young lady a live cock, a very fine one, adding a hen, 
so as he should not be too much bored The young lady, holding a fowl in each 
hand, was rather embarrassed, the more so as the birds struggled vehemently to 


get away There were roars of laughter 


Almost as amusing as the cock and hen was the prize given 
to Mme. Plessy Arnould, the celebrated actress. ‘‘ That 
number,” said Maupassant, “ wins a live rabbit with all his 
fur on!” 


I gave the lady her prize, advising her to hold the rabbit by his ears, which 
she did, saying almost with despair: “‘ I shall never be able to carry that animal! ”’ 
Yes you will, madame,” said I, “ you will put him in the boot of your carriage.” 
Then, walking sideways so as to hold the rabbit as far from her as she could, the 
lady went towards the garden door Many of the guests followed her, delighted 
The rabbit kicked continually, and at each kick the lady 
riving a slight scream, took a step backwards But she did not lose her hold 


to see her distress 


But the parties given by Maupassant did not need any tricks 
to make them delightful. <A single tea-party at Paris “ to 
several great ladies of the smart set’’ will illustrate as well 
as anything the endless gaiety of Maupassant’s private life. 
The ladies made themselves very much at home. Instead of 
sitting at tables, two of them placed themselves on a beautiful 
Renaissance coffer near the window. The one nearest began 
to play with the tassel of the curtain, making it swing to and fro ; 
the other beat a tattoo with her heels on the side of the coffer, 
both showing their white teeth in laughter all the time. Francois 
makes a real valet’s comment : 

They were in a state of merriment I could hardly understand; after all, 
thought 1, notwithstanding their titles, they are but women, and since they have 
just passed through an ancient door of the Grand Turk’s harem turned into a 
dining-room portiére, they have perhaps received an electric shock! At last 
Princess and M. Alexander Dumas the younger, the two most important persons 
of the party, silenced the others, and it was agreed for conversation to be 
intelligible, and that no two people should speak at the same time 


The ladies seemed unable to sit still. They ran about the room 
commenting on everything from the majestic attitude of a Gallic 
cock on an old Rouen plate to the china elephant with its young 
on the mantel-piece and a sow and her progeny. It is difficult 
to describe a scene like this so as to make it realistic ; but 
Maupassant said next day, “ I laughed to such a degree yester- 
day that my sides are still 
aching.”’ Yet, on the whole, 
it seems to have been a life 
as wholesome as it was 
happy. An English noble- 
man, whose name is_ not 
given, paying a visit to 
Etretat, was surprised as 
well as interested to find 
that in Maupassant’s circle 
childish games were played 
and conversations carried on 
with unaffected merriment. 
Sometimes the practical jester 
was paid back in his own coin : 
One day a messenger brought 
a large parcel for M. de Maupassant 
It was most carefully packed, with 
a strict recommendation to give it 
specially to him.” The man 
wished to wait, but as I gave him 
a good gratuity, he did not insist, 
and went off. Luckily for him; as 
my master only came in at eight 
for dinner. We unpacked the parcel, 
first there was a stout paper, then 
stiff wooden boards and a series of 
tiny boxes, each containing a beau- 
tiful little doll about four inches 
high. There were twenty-four in 
all. Six were dressed like smart 
ladies with long trains; six others 
as nuns, all in black with white 
coifs ; they were less attractive in 
their black drapery than the smart 
ladies, and they looked quite austere ; 
six wore the Dominican religious 
habit, which is entirely white ; they ee 
were really charming ; the last half- 
dozen were widows, dressed in crape 
with long veils. 
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The beauty of the book is that it does not deal with the serious 
issues of life except incidentally. Francois notes what people 
come and go ; how they are served with food and entertainment ; 
what dresses they wear; and whether his master is bored or 
charmed by their visit. But literary theory and all that it 
means he ignores. It is true that he has literary opinions ; 
but they are those of his class rather than of an individual. 
He read aloud to the other servants “‘ Madame Bovary,”’ but 
his liking in that case was probably due to his knowledge of 
the intense friendship between Maupassant and its author. One 
need not expect him to discuss how far Maupassant’s relation- 
ship to Flaubert was that of a disciple. When the works of Zola 
happened to come up for conversation, he vehemently expresses 
his objections to what he considers Zola’s gravest fault—that of 
misrepresenting servants, vowing that they are neither so coarse 
nor so brutish as the great realist painted them. Towards 
Maupassant’s writing his attitude is one of unqualified admira- 
tion, as though he felt that it would not be becoming for the 
servant to criticise his master. We are indebted to him, however, 
for an excellent account of the private life of one of the most 
remarkable Frenchmen of last century. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
HORSE SHOW. 


N Monday the Horse Show opened under the most 
auspicious circumstances. It rained late in the 
afternoon, but the show opened in a perfect June 
morning. The management are to be congratu- 
lated on having surpassed all their previous efforts 

in the magnificence of the decorations and the general beauty 
of the transformed Olympia, which is the theatre of the 
exhibition. Flowers real and painted, lawn and flower gardens 
in all the vacant places, colour everywhere and generally used 
with consummate good taste, make the arena a very worthy 
one for the greatest horse show that has ever been thought out. 
On Monday events were not of the most exciting description, 
and, indeed, it will take time to bring everything into smooth 
working order. The entries are so very large that the process 
of weeding out becomes a long and tedious one, which to some 
extent wearied the spectators; but this evil will diminish as 
the days go on. Four out of seven events were novice awards, 
and perhaps on another occasion it might be possible to do a little 
preliminary selection. The parade of breeds, which is the 
novelty characteristic of the present season, promises, however, 
to be extremely popular, although even this was retarded by a 
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mixing of the sexes. It will probably be found advantageous, 
as the show goes on, to make a sub-division of this feature ; 
the mares might parade on one day and the stallions on another, 
or size might be the point of division and the ponies could 
alternate with the larger 
horses. It was a sight to be 
seen more than once, the ex- 
hibition of typical represen- 
tatives of English and Con- 
tinental breeds of horses and 
ponies. There is room enough 
here to give plenty of material 
for meditation to the equine 
student, and there is pictu- 
resqueness enough to satisfy 
those who seek spectacular 
effects only. On the first day 
seventy-one horses, repre- 
senting thirty-six distinct 
varieties, took part in the 
procession. Every British 
breed of horse was repre- 
sented and a good many 
foreign types. Pride of place 
was given to the Clydesdales, 
and, indeed, Scotland had 
both the first and the last 
of this day’s march, as the 
Shetlands brought up the 
rear. Following the Clydes- 
dales were magnificent 
Shires; Suffolk Punches 
came next, and the Norman 
Percherons and the Jutlands 
followed. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Percherons 
stood the comparison with 
our native breeds very well. 
Colonials, as far as judging 
horses are concerned, must 
be credited with a consider- 
able amount of discrimination, and recently they have for 
draught purposes shown a very decided preference for Scotch 
Clydesdales and French Percherons—a fact that patrons of 
other cart-horses will do well to notice. We have shown 
specimens of the Hanoverian creams and Flemish blacks from 
the Royal stables ; they look very well on parade, and were 
followed by Cleveland bays 
and Yorkshire coach-horses, 
hackneys, hunters and 
thorough - breds. The light 
horses from the Continent 
were very closely studied 
by the experts, the breeds 
represented being the Frede- 
ricksborg, Oldenburg and the 
Spanish Arabians. The pony 
representatives were headed 
by Skerryvore, lent by His 
Majesty the King. It was 
followed by a Dartmoor pony, 
the property of the Prince of 
Wales. Lord Arthur Cecil 
sent a pair of New Forest 
ponies, a pair of Hebridean 
ponies and a pair of Shet- 
lands. The last mentioned 
were beautiful little things 
that proved very attractive 
to the audience. 

It should be mentioned 
that many of the horses 
present are great pets of their 
owners, and are most sump- 
tuously housed, too much so, 
in fact, to be perfectly plea- 
sant to the English taste. 
Miss Mona Dunn, a little 
Canadian girl of nine, showed 
thirty saddle horses, the 
birthday present of her 
father. The stables are de- 
signed to represent a Tudor 
cottage with a garden in 
front filled with flowers. We in England do not, as a rule, 
give so much attention to the outward aspect of stables, and 
those of the King, though they pleased the eye of the connoisseur, 
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looked very plain and simple beside the elaborate sumptuousness 
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in which some of the exhibitors indulged. There was a good 
deal of jumping, but we will say nothing of the results here, 
as they will have to be dealt with next week. It should be noted, 
however, that some of the more nervous horses did not do 





WELSH PONY STALLION. 


themselves justice in the confined area. They did not evince 
a proper appreciation of the esthetic appeal which was made 
by the colour and the flowers. 

The excellent policy has been adopted of doing a great 
deal of the eliminating work in the forenoon, when the number 
of visitors is at a minimum. This will enable the more 





GREY ANDALUSIAN MARE. 


spectacular effects to be shown in the evening. The first days 
were almost wholly taken up with the preliminary jumping 
competitions. The exceedingly large entry proves this to be 
one of the most popular features of the show. 
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By Horace HUTCHINSON 





JAMES BALFOUR, 


MUIRFIELD 
AEBURN’S 
(lor 
thirty 
sold for a trifling sum in I53I, 
Company 


print of it 
survives in 
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JAMES HAY. 
traditionary account of the man.’’ He was a great singer of 
Scottish songs, both grave and gay, and a mighty drinker 


His taste in beverages seems to have been a thoroughly catholic 
one, for whenever he heard a bottle opened with a particularly 
loud and cheerful sound he would call out, ‘ Lassie, gi’e me a 
glass o’ that,” deeming further enquiry unnecessary. 

There is a pleasant story told of him that, going home late 
after a carouse, he tumbled into a pit formed for the foundation 
of a house. A passer-by, being entreated to help him out, 
declared that it would be useless, since he would not be able to 
stand if he were out. ‘ Very true, perhaps,” said Balfour, 
‘ yet if you help me out I'll run you to the Tron Kirk for a bottle 
of claret.”” He was accordingly picked out, and there and then 
ran off with 
sO amazing 
a swiftness 
com- 
pletely to 
defeat the 
good Sama- 
ritan, who 
ultimately 
arrived to 
find him sit- 
ting on the 
steps of the 
church un- 
able to 
stand. 
‘Another 
run to For- 
tune’s for 
another 
bottle oft 
claret,” said 
Balfour, and 
off he went 
again, win- 
ning the 
second 
bottle, and 
ultimatel\ 
sending his 
new friend 
home to bed 
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quite prostrate in a chair. He was beloved 
by the members of the Company, and 
when he died they mourned his death in 
a not inappropriate manner. A general meeting 
was held at Leith, at which all appeared in mourn- 
ing. Immediately after dinner and the drinking 
the health of the Company came three toasts. 
First, “‘ To the memory of our worthy and late 
departed friend, Mr. James Balfour”; second, 
‘‘Comfort and consolation to the friends and rela- 
tives of Mr. James Balfour”; third, “‘ May the 
offices in this society held by Mr. Balfour be agree- 
ably supplied and attended to with that accuracy 
and precision for which he was peculiarly distin- 
guished.”” After this “the Captain proceeded to 
general toasts.’”’ The other gentleman repre- 
sented in a portrait is Mr. James Hay, a very 
placid and agreeable-looking old golfer, but, as far 
as I know, not one of any extraordinary fame. 
The ** Articles and Laws in Playing at Golf” 
are signed by Mr. John Rattray, who won the 
silver club on the first occasion of its being 
played for, and was the Captain of the Company 
in 1744 and again in 1751. They are, as may 
be observed, exceedingly and delightfully short, 
but they hardly convince us that a short code 
of rules is all that is necessary, because it is not 
hard to see where difficulties of interpretation 
might have arisen. Is it not, for example, easy 
to imagine two Lords of Session arguing at great 
length, and with the most perfect obstinacy, as 
to what did or did not constitute “ any wattery 
filth’ within the meaning of Rule 5? As may 
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be seen by the postscript to the rules signed by Mr. John 
Boswall, who was Captain in 1858, frequent disputes did arise 


over this fifth rule, and also 
over the thirteenth. Whether 
Mr. Boswall made the matter 
clearer by his new rule would 
seem to be rather doubtful. 

We are apt to have the 
idea that there was in golf in 
the eighteenth century one 
noble and simple rule, “ play 
the ball where it lies,” and 
that the modern and degraded 
practice of “lift and drop’ 
was never thought of. This 
was very far from being the 
case, however, as may be seen 
from these said Rules 5 
and 13. As to Rule 13, 
it may incidentally be noted 
that the ball after being lifted 
and teed was to be played 
only with an iron club. The 
rule as to lost ball, again, was 
much less severe then than it 
is to-day. We have to lose 
the hole if we lose our ball; 
but in Mr. Rattray’s time we 
should have been able under 
Rule 8 to go back to the spot 
whence we struck and play 
another ball, while allowing the 
adversary one stroke “ for the 
misfortune.”’ 

Of the medals, the one 
bearing the design of crossed 
clubs and a ball, which has 
somewhat the appearance of 


an old ‘ Eclipse,” is the 
spring silver medal. It was 
presented by Sir Walter 
Simpson, who wrote _ that 


most amusing and at the 
same time depressing manual 
of golfing philosophy, ‘“ The 
Art of Golf,’ and dedicated 
it to the Honourable Com- 
pany, ‘“Humbly as a golfer, 
proudly as their Captain and 
gratefully for merry meetings.” 
The other bears a picture of 
the grand stand at Mussel- 
burgh, in a room at. the 


back of which the members SOME 
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of the Company kept their clubs when they first 
migrated from Leith. 

In the third picture of medals we find 
mingled ancient and modern history. There is 
the name of the great Mr. W. M. Goddard in 
1843, and again thirteen years later, in 1856, 
next door to that of Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert 
Hay of Newbyth, who once played him a great 
match for one hundred pounds and beat him 
easily, thus vindicating the new school against 
the old. Later on are to be seen such famous 
1ames as those of Dr. Argyll Robertson, Mr 
Robert Clark and Mr. Gilbert Mitchell Innes, and 
0 gradually on to Mr. J. E. Laidlayv, and from Mi 
Laidlay to this year’s Captain, Mr. Robert Maxwell 

lhe last two amateur championships that 
have been played at Muirfield Mr. Maxwell has 
won. It is almost too much to hope for that 
he should win the open championship, too; but 
at least, he should make a good show, for he is 
just a little bit better at Muirfield than any 
where else, gauging the length of those decep 
tive iron shots with an ease born of much 
practice, and being able to putt on the Muir 
field greens, which is more than many people 
can do. It is a course, moreover, of good 
omen for amateurs, for the first championship 
that was played on it—in 1892 —certainl\ 
showed the amateurs in a brighter light than 
any other championship since. At the end ot 
the first two rounds, Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
was the leader; at the end of the third Mr. 
Ball led, with Mr. Hilton second; and at the 


end of the fourth Mr. Hilton was open champion, and Mr. Ball, 
if I remember aright, tied for second place. I am afraid we 
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shall never live to see such 
another championship as that 

The next championship at 
Muirfield in 1896 was likewise 
an historic one, because it 
provided the first triumph in 
the career of Harry Vardon. 
Vardon tied with Taylor, who 
had already won two years in 
succession, and beat him on 
plaving off. It is now difficult 
to imagine Vardon as a nearly 
unknown player, but he played 
the last hole of his last round 
in that championship with but 
ten people to look at him, and 
several holes in the middle of 
the round with no spectators at 
all. This is on the authority 
of Mr. Hilton, who was his 
partner for the round. 

In 1901 there was another 
Muirfield championship with 
another new champion in the 
form of James Braid, and he 
won there again in 1906 with 
the fine score of 300. 

Ihere would seem to be no 
very particular reason why he 
should not win yet a _ third 
time at Muirfield, and a sixth 
time in all, unless, indeed, the 
reason take the shape of Vardon 
who is also in search of his 
sixth championship. In_ the 
duels between these great men 
this summer Vardon has so fa 
had something the best of it, 
and he is certainly playing 
magnificent golf. We have heard 
less of his missing short putts 
since he took to his new putter 
with its narrow little face 
Though his method of striking 
the ball on the green is hardly 
reassuring. There are many 
others to be considered also, and 
any one of them who can aver- 
age 75 for four rounds over the 
Muirfield of to-day should surely 
have a good chance of being thx 
open champion of 1912. B.D 
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A KENNEL OF SETTERS AND THE LATE CHAMPION 
LUNESDALE WAGG 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—I have just read the article in Country Lire in which the writer 
bestows very unnecessary pity on my pointer, Champion Lunesdale Wagg, 
for having passed “ a life sadly misspent,”’ “‘ composed of a weary succession of 
anomalies.”’ I should like to ask a few questions and make a few comments 
on this remark. What authority has the writer for his statement or inference 
that Champion Lunesdale Wagg was entirely devoted to the show-bench? I 
save not the honour of acquaintance with the writer; if I had, he would have 
known better Champion Lunesdale Wagg for the last six years only attended 


championship show fixtures, and by no means all of these, as he had to stand 
back occasionally—nay, frequently—for the younger dogs. How did he spend 
his time at home ? Does the writer know? Does the writer know why Champion 
Lunesdale Wagg never attended any show in August and September? Is 
the writer aware that Champion Lunesdale Wagg was a field-trial winner ? 
But even if Champion Lunesdale Wagg had not been run at trials, is it anybody's 
business but mine Personally, I think that field trials are a delusion and a 
snare—also a gigantic gamble. The only people who make any profit are the 
professional breakers with their exorbitant charges and ridiculously high 
honorarium for winning a stake [he certificates of merit should be given far 
more liberally when a dog shows he has been well broken, and has onty had the 
bad luck of not having had plenty of time and opportunity to beat his opponent 
rhe prizes go to the dogs who have the best luck in the twenty minutes allowed 
for their heat ; therefore every good working dog is entitled toa certificate and 
should have it Take Lingfieid Mart, for instance He was the dog last year 

he has not won a single prize this year, but has he won a certificate every time 
he has run—a certificate to which he was richly entitled ?_1 shall never believe 
that Lingfield Mart has run amok this year and belied his good reputation 
But to return to Champion Lunesdale Wagg, he did his duty in that state of life 





A USE FOR AN OLD CIDEK MILL. 


to which he was called better than many Christians. He has provided many a 
good day’s sport for my husband and son and their friends, he has proved himself 
the best pointer from a show point of view that was ever bred, and he has always 
been cheerful and happy either on the bench or in the field. The alteration of 
the Kennel Club rules as to the Champion title tor gun-dogs will soon make full 
champions a matter of history Since Faskally Bragg left the country there has 
not been a dual champion—there is no quality in the generality of field-trial 
dogs—therefore, it is very improbable that there will ever be a champion 
pointer born since June, 1909.—L. Horner, Lunesdale Kennels 
(To tHe Eprror or “ Counrry Lire.”’) 

Sir,—Mr. Herbert Mitchell's lifelike portraits of his dogs at work, which 
appeared in a recent issue of Country Lire, must have delighted all 
among your readers who are lovers of gun-dogs, though the delight may have 
been not unmixed with envy on the part of those owners of similar tastes whose 
dogs, owing to their darker colour, are well-nigh impossible to photograph 
satisfactorily while at work. But may I point out that the concluding para- 
graph of the article on the Lingfield Kennel does scant justice to the memory 
of a nearly related dog, the recently-departed champion, old Lunesdale Wagg 
His unequalled record on the bench most certainly did not, as is suggested, involve 
‘a life sadly misspent” or “ composed of a weary succession of anomalies,” 
for he was heavily shot over for many seasons, and on the only occasion on which 
he ran in a field trial he was, to the best of my recollection, an easy winner 
It is far too commonly assumed nowadays that a show gun-dog can know nothing 
of work, and that a good worker is never found on the bench, and these assump- 
tions are the more difficult to account for when one remembers that at the 
earliest dog shows, half a century ago, the whole of the exhibits were working 
pointers and setters. It is also frequently assumed, as a matter of course, that 
the reason why these breeds are now so outnumbered at shows by other varieties, 
is simply because owners of working dogs will not send them to compete against 
rivals kept solely for exhibition. Surely the real reason is that, owing to modern 
developments in agriculture and in sport, so few people in England now keep 
these most ancient and interesting breeds for any purpose whatsoever. Fifty 


years ago almost every country gentleman, country parson and well-to-do farmer 


kept at least a brace of pointers or setters. Alas! how many keep them now ? 
Evita CORNISH. 

[Mr. Douglas Cairns pointed out last week that Lunesdale Wagg was “a 
good honest worker.”—Ebp.]} 

EARLY SWARMS OF BEES AND WASPS 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 

Str,—The past dry season has been a very favourable one for the incubation 
of both wasps and bees. I had a swarm of bees which hived itself in one of my 
empty hives as early as May 11th; and still earlier than this, a friend writes to 
me from Berkshire that he actually had a swarm on April 27th. After successive 
bad seasons we beekeepers welcome the prolific activity of queen bees ; but what 
we do not rejoice at is the early incubation of wasps, which are already visiting 
the sticky substance left by insect pests on the leaves of my apple trees. Under 
the quilt of a hive filled with bees I discovered an embryo wasps’ nest, and in 
the bank adjoining my meadow a huge wasps’ nest was dug out containing 
ten sections, with the queen wasp still creeping sluggishly over the back cells. 
F. E. Green, June 12th 

P.S., June 13th.—I received a note this morning from Mr. W. Ballard, 
Holden Corner, Southborough, Kent, saving he had a swarm on April 2oth, 
*” on May 25th: 
As this is 
rather a remarkable record, you might like to add it as a postscript.—F. E. G. 


a cast from the swarm on May 2nd, and “a maiden swarm 


so now,” he adds, “ instead of having only one hive I have four.” 


THE FOOD OF WILD SQUIRRELS. 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country LiFe.” 

Str,—I have just seen your article on squirrels in Country Lire of April 2oth, 
and am distressed and amazed to learn that the Board of Agriculture has 
sanctioned the wholesale slaughtcring of these beautiful little animals. Surely 
it is a moot point whether they or a grub destroy the leaves of young trees ? 
On the other hand, they are Nature’s planters of seeds. 
I have had three wild squirrels under daily observation 
since last September. They live in a little copse 
adjoining our grounds, and come constantly to the garden 
for food. They have buried an incredible number of 
nuts in the earth. I have seen one bury as many as 
thirty or forty in a day. This goes on all through the 
months of September, October, November and December. 
That all these nuts are not scratched up again for food 
is amply proved by the number our gardener unearths 
in his digging operations. Even now, in June, he con- 
stantly finds hazel nuts and chestnuts in the flower-beds 
healthily sprouting and growing. This should prove 
that, even if squirrels do harm some trees, they plant 
others; and no doubt for hundreds of years these busy 
little creatures have helped to spread the forests of 
Europe. It may interest squirrel-lovers to know that 
my particular little friends climb up to my bedroom 
window, and even jump on the bed for nuts, and will 
occasionally eat out of my hand.—ELeanor TYRRELL. 


UTILISING AN OLD CIDER MILL 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’) 


Sir,—In the article on “ An Old Herefordshire Cider 
Mill” in last week’s Country Lire, the writer 
says, “Too often at the roadside a mill disused, or 
a section of one altered to form a_ horse-trough, 
meets the wayfarer’s eyes.” I send you a photo- 
graph of another use for them, i.e., to place them in 
the garden and plant flowers in them. Perhaps you will be able to make us« 
of it.—J. Nispierrt. 
THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST RATS 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country LiF? 

Sir,—It is not necessary to dilate to you who for several years have been preach- 
ing the need of a national campaign against these rodents, on the damage which 
rats do annually in this country. The Sheffield and District Working Terrier 
Association has for several years been waging war on them locally, not altogether 
without success. Surely, in view of the report of bacteriologists, who deprive 
the rat of his last excuse that he acts as a scavenger, the time has now come 
to thin their ranks if, as we believe it is, their extermination is out of the question 
rhe committee of our club would be pleased to hear from gentlemen in different 
parts of the gountry who have already started, or would contemplate starting, 
packs of terriers to this end. We should be glad to be of any use to the latter, 
either by advice or example. As you are doubtless aware, this appeal has 
already been sent to the daily Press, and we are pleased to inform you that gentle- 
men in the Newcastle, Darlington, Bristol, Shrewsbury and Birmingham districts 
have already considered the question and are thinking of forming packs, and we 
have also received enquiries from Blackburn, Burton, Walsall, Hull and Grimsby 
In Manchester a pack is already started, and has been doing good work for some 
time. We should be pleased to put anyone interested in these districts in 
touch with the local authorities. It is also proposed to form a Masters of Ratting 
Clubs Association, on the lines of the M.F.H. Association, to act as a central 
authority and to mutually help all the members. We trust that you will find 
this idea worthy of space in your valuable paper, and of your support.—E. 5 
ATKIN, Member of Committee, and Watter Hutton, Hon. Secretary Sheffield 
and District Working Terrier Association. 


SCARCITY OF THE WRYNECK 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiF? 


Sir,—My friend Mr. F. W. Frohawk, who is one of our most observant and 
accurate field naturalists, informed me a few days ago that he had not heard the 
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call of a wryneck in Surrey this season. I can say the same thing of Kent 
rhe bird is, or was, very common, but it is to be feared that the use of poisonous 
insecticides is accounting for the wholesale destruction of insectivorous birds, 
which pick up and swallow the dead or dying po‘soned caterpillars, etc., as 
they fall to the ground. In this way our most useful garden friends may very 
easily become exterminated, and it would be well if gardeners and others could 
be induced to employ only non-poisonous insecticides which are harmless to 
birds and mammals, though quite as effective in the destruction of insect pests 
as those which contain poisons ARNOLD H. Maruew (Archbishop of the Old 
Catholic Church), Bromley, Kent, 


THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE NIGHTINGALE 
fo THE Epiror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—lIt is rather curious that in your last issue there is a reference to the decline 
of the number of swallows, and a'so in regard to nightingales Now, in the part 
of Sussex where I live, this year there is a noticeable increase in the number of 
swallows ; and, in fact, in my tarm-buildings and outhouses there seem to be 
more this year than any I have ever seen 

before, and in the woods round my house the 
nightingales have been in such numbers that 

visitors sometimes have found that their song 

has been so trying as to prevent their sleeping 
properly, and, moreover, in the daytime there 

have been a very great number singing as 

well. I find that, by having a gramophone, 

with a record which reproduces the song of the 
nightingales, placed in the wood and allowed 

to play, it will bring a very large number 

round, which appear to sing against if, so 

that when I have visitors there is never any 

trouble in letting them hear the nightingales, 

as the gramophone record will cause numbers 

to compete with it.—S. F. Epce. 

[Mr. Edge has indeed performed a wonder- 
tul experiment, it would be interesting to 
know how he got the record.—Ep.] 

WAGTAII AND FLEDGELINGS ON A - 
BIRD-TABLE. 

[To tHe Eprror cr “ Country Lit 
Sir,—I think the enclosed photographs may 
appeal to those of your readers who are 
interested in the study of bird ways, which 
may be carried out by means of bird-tables 
rhe first shows a pair of pied wagtail fledge- 
lings on the bird-table with food a!l round 
them, but quite unable to make use of it. The 
second photograph shows the arrival of the 
parent bird, while they open their beaks in 
expectation.—J]. P. 

4 NORFOLK SWIMMING HEN. 

fo tHe Eprror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ Thor” asks, I 
think, if anyone has ever seen a hen volun- 
tarily take to the water. In my young 
country days I have seen cruel boys pick 


up a hen, put its head under its wing, giv 
it a few swings round to send it to sleep, 
and throw it into the middle of the pond. This 
treatment was supposed to cure it of wanting to 
sit. There the hen would sit until it woke up, 
when, looking round and—like the fly in amber 

wondering how it got there, it would 
strike out for the nearest shore. Doubtless Mr 
Green's hen had mothered those young duck- 
lings, and was trying to decoy them out of 
the water. While on the water question | 
should like to drag in a joke of Spurgeon’s. 
Spurgeon’s Baptist College was presided over 
by a clever theological tutor named Rogers, 
who himself was not a Baptist. At the yearly 
anniversary of the college, when Spurgeon 
delighted to let himself go, he referred in his 


address to “‘ our friend Rogers, who, like an THE 


old hen having sat upon ducks’ eggs, cannot 
follow the youngsters into the water.” Rogers sat very meekly and heard the 
laugh at his expense, but when his turn same to speak remarked, “ Yes, 


the young fledgelings will go in the water, but when they get there all they 


say is ‘Quack, quack, quack.’ ’’—Joseru BLomrieLp 


THE HABITS OF CORMORANTS, 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Can you give me a little information as to what size fish a cormorant 
will attack and be able to swallow? Can any of your readers tell me the size 
of fish taken by the trained cormorants in Chinese rivers? I was at the 
Outer Farne Lighthouse at Whitsuntide. The cormorants on the Farne 
Islands have this year started a colony much nearer the Outer Farne Light than 
is usual, and I was discussing these birds and the question of the amount of fish 
they could eat with the under-keeper at the lighthouse. He told me that in 
November, from the lighthouse gallery he saw a number of gulls hovering over 
a cormorant, and, taking his glasses, found this cormorant was struggling with 
a big fish. He got a boat and wert after the cormorant, and found it had a 
young codling, which it gave up as the boat approached The codling 
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floated belly up, and the eyes were picked out. He weighed the codling on the 
lighthouse scales, and found it slightly over four pounds in weight Is not this 
a very heavy fish for a cormorant to attack ?— Z 


ASCOT ANECDOTES 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiF 
Sir,—“ I have the best horse in England at this moment in ‘ Zinganee’; and 
if the race is desperately run, which I hope and anticipate it will be, and my 
brother sends him out the last three-quarters of a mile to keep the pace severe, 
I shall be very much surprised and greatly disappointed if 1 do not see him 
win the cup on Thursday without the slightest degree of trouble, notwithstanding 
the powerful field of horses he has to contend against.” Thus wrote William 
Chipney to Lord Darlington on the Monday before the Ascot Cup of 1829, and 
as Chipney foretold, three-quarters of a mile from home : 

As the shell through the breach that is riven 

And sapp’d by the springing of mines, 

As the bolt from the thunder-cloud driven, 

Phat levels the larches and pines.” 
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PARENT BIRD ARRIVES TO FEED THEM. 


Zinganee came through his horses to win by two lengths It is said the field 
of eight was valued at twenty-four thousand guineas, more or less, a big figure 
for those days. Coming to more recent times we find the 18; + field included 
two Derby winners, and the heroine and heroes of the Oaks, Two Thousand, 
St. Leger and the Grand Prix de Paris, and this half-dozen were roughtly calcu- 
lated to be worth one hundred thousand pounds. When the Filly by Merchant 
out of Turquoise won the Ascot Stakes the late Queen Victoria was present, 
and the jockey, Bell, who weighed only four stones, was afterwards presented 
to Her Majesty, who, among other questions, asked the successful horseman 
his weight. ‘* Please, ma’am,” he replied, ‘‘ master says as how I must never 
tell my weight.””. Royal Ascot has had its full share of “ sensations.” In 1811 
the five-year-old Small Hopes came in first for the Gold Cup, but his owner had 
failed to make stakes, a slight omission which disqualified his horse, and the race 
was awarded to Janette ; while on 1844, Bloodstone, who won the New Stakes, 
was afterwards proved to be a three-year-old, and Old Engiand “ went up top.” 
The year 1907 saw the dead-heat between the White Knight and Eider, with 
the subsequent disqualification of the latter, and after all the trouble, “‘ When 


he got there the cupboard was bare ”—in other words, the cup was stolen N 



































































UNIQUE 
LETTER-BOX 
[To THe Eprror.] 
Sir,—I enclose a 
photograph of the 
letter-box at Lea 
Marston Post 
Office, Warwick- 
shire. I have seen 
some hundreds of 
post-office letter- 
boxes in variou 
parts of the 
ountry, but 1 
have never seen 
such a unique 
und quaint one 
is the enclosed 
The village is part 
of Lord Norton’s 
Hams Hall 
Estate, parts of 
which were sold 
some months ago, 
including, I be 
lieve, the iden- 
tical post-office, 
and the letter- 
box was, I learnt, 
carved by one of 
the late Lord 





Norton's daugh 
ters out of a huge 


4 PLEASANT LETTER-BOX 


oak tree that was 

cut down on the estate I have often wondered whether there are similar 

boxes in any other parts of the country—W. H Bowman 
; EROSION ON THE SOUTH COAST, 

To tue Eptror or “ Country Luirt 

Sir,—Enclosed I am forwarding you a couple of photographs, which give an 
illustration of the erosion going on around the South Coast, thinking they might 
be of interest to you and your readers. To all who know the South Coast around 
the Isle of Purbeck, Old Harry Rock is a well-known feature. Old Harry stands 
out isolated, a short distance from the Foreland, or Handfast Point, his wife 
having disappeared some years ago, undermined and toppled over by a winter’s 
gale, though a small portion of her is still to be seen at low water It would 
seem now, however, that Old Harry is no longer to be doomed to his solitary 
state, a companion having recently joined him During the past winter another 
large portion of cliff at the end of the Foreland has become detached from the 
mainland. One photograph gives a distant view of the newly-formed gap, 
the mainland being on the right-hand side of the picture. Commencing by a 
small cleft or depression in the cliff some ten years ago, the cleft has year by year 
increased, until now, a complete channel, some seven feet wide at the bottom, 
has been formed, through which the water flows at high tide. The other 
photograph, taken from the Studland Bay side, looking southwards to the 
Channel, and showing a battleship in the distance, gives a nearer view, and 
shows striation 
marks on a por- 
tion of the freshly 
exposed surface 
of the rock, the 
stria being clearly 
visible on the left- 
hand side. I trust 
that the above 
may suffice to ex- 
plain the two 
photographs.—G 
E. BARROW 


FROM STUDLAND BAY SIDE. 
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ABNORMAL HOLLY. 
To tHE Epitor or “ Country Luirt 

S1r,—I enclose a small branch of holly taken from a bush which was covered 
in the same way with red and green berries. I think it must be most unusual, 
as holly does not even flower before the end of May or*June. The red berries 
are so fresh that I can hardly believe they are lest year’s, but they are 
full-grown and a very bright red; even the green berries, though small, are 
very early. It looks as if the bush had flowered twice this spring, and the first 
time must have been some months ago. Have you ever seen a case of the same 
sort? This branch was picked yesterday (May 29th).—M. Jackson. 

[The curious condition of the holly branch which is bearing both ripe and 
green berries is due to abnormal flowering last year. Flowers were produced 
late in the season, probably late July or August, and from these the berries 
which are now ripe were produced. Then at the correct flowering period this 
year flowers were borne both above and below the clusters of ripe fruits ; from 
these the immature fruits were produced. It is not unusual for hollies to bear 
a few flowers from the young shoots in July or August, but, as a rule, they are 
isolated, not borne in clusters as in this case. Normally-produced berries 
sometimes hang on the trees until a second crop is ripe. Many cases of the 
abnormal flowering of trees were brought to light last year. They were due to 
the exceptional heat and drought.—Ep 

CAT AND CUBS. 
[To tHe Eprtor or “* Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Two fox cubs were given to Mr. Neal of Grigshot a few days ago. He put 
them in charge of his favourite cat, who had lately lost her kittens. She took 
to them at once, suckled them and cared for them just as if they were her own 





KITTENS BY ADOPTION. 


ofispring. The pretty gambols of the strange family have delighted all those 
who have been fortunate enough to see them.—R. H. S. 
DEALING WITH SPARROWS 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”; 
Sir,—As, unfortunately, my garden is situated between Caterham goods yard 
on one side and a large wood on the other, it was overrun with sparrows. I was 
speaking to a friend of mine a little time ago about the quantity of slugs my 
garden was suffering from, and he said that a friend of his kept two gulls, which 
cleared the garden of slugs and at the same time of sparrows. I at once obtained 
a couple, one being a glaucus gull and the other a female herring-gull, and the 
way they have cleared the garden of sparrows is positively startling. I daresay 
that some of your readers will be glad to hear of this—H. W. Butt. 








DISTANT VIEW OF NEW GAP. 

















